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NEUTRALITY AND BENEVOLENCE. 

Count Bernstorrr has the merit of having introduced 
poth a novel idea and a new phrase into the discussions on 
international law. “ Benevolent Neutrality,” and the notion 
the words convey, seem very fine till they are looked into. But, 
as Lord Granville has shown, neither the idea nor the phrase 
willstand examination. As neutrality is the product of war, 
and as there is nothing benevolent about war, there can hardly 
be any true benevolence about neutrality. Benevolent neu- 
trality, as Count Bernstorff himself defines it, simply means 
one-sided neutrality ; that is, no neutrality at all, for the mo- 
ment a neutral inclines more to one belligerent than to another 


his benevolence develops into action, a belligerent himself. 
It is impossible for a by-stander to favour one party to a 
quarrel—and that is exactly what Count Bernstorff asks us 
to do—and yet be perfectly impartial; which is the 
meaning of nations remaining neutral during war. Indi- 
vidual members of the agglomeration called a nation 
may have opinions and sympathies for or against parties 
engaged in war, as has been the case with us in England 
during the present contest; and may give expression to these 
opinions and sympathies, as has also been the case with us 
here in England; but in their official and collective capacity— 
that is, as represented by their Government—a neutral 


he ceases of necessity to be a neutral, and becomes, as far as | people, if they mean to be really neutral, can show opinions 
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and sympathies neither on one side nor the other, We 
should have thought this principle so plain that no question 
could arise as to its application. Strict law and equa 
justice aro the only rules to be followed in such circum 
stances. Sentiment, sympathy, feeling, favour, benevolence, 
partiality, in however slight a degree, are totally inadmis- 
sible; and we feel certain the Germans, calm and sound 
reasoners as they usually are, will see that this must be so, 
when the excitement and passion of the hour have passed 
away. 

Count Bernstorff’s reasoning, moreover, besides being 
erroneous as to general principles, is likewise faulty as to 
details. Public opinion in England, he says, deemed 
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Germany in the right and France in the wrong ays me 
origin of this quarrel; and therefore we are Leer: ws i 
nation, to give effect to our feelings by imparting a “ bene- 
yolent’”’ character to our neutrality ; that is to say, we ought 
to aid the right and discourage the wrong. And 80 far as 
the expression of individual opinion is concerned, he is war- 
ranted in his claim. Indeed, he had already obtained all he 
could ask for on this head. A majority of the people of 
this country did think Germany wantonly attacked; they 
sympathised with, and wished her maccess, because they 
thought so, and for no other reason. That is true; but it is 
also true, that many Englishmen, without, as we think, 
having any good reason for their feeling, sympathised with 
France, and therefore wished Je success. 
Government exists for the whole nation, and not for a part 
only, it was not at liberty to give effect to the feelings of 
the sympathisers with Germany when by doing so it must 
have done violence to the feelings of the sympathisers with 
France. While striving to be just towards the belligerents, 
our Government was bound to be just also, and in the first 
instance, to its own people. 

Besides, this new theory of benevolent neutrality is not 
capable of universal and continuous application, as all laws 
ought to be: it is liable to change with changing circum- 
stances. Supposing—which is not at allimpossible of occur- 
rence—that Germany, from being in the right, should put 
herself in the wrong, or that a preponderance of public 
opinion in Great Britain should think her so, then the bene- 


volent neutrality of England would have to change sides, as, | 


in the event supposed, public sympathy undoubtedly would 
change. Of what value would benevolent n utrality be to 
Germany then? The doctrine Count Bernstorff lays down 


ment ; we are concerned only with what is right and reason- 
able. The Government might prohibit the export of arms 
to belligerents, and, indeed, to all the world; but it would 
do so in virtue of municipal, not of international law; and 
we protest against the assumption that any foreign Govern- 
ment is entitled to dictate to us as to when, and how, we 
should put our municipal laws into operation. If we do 
take action in this direction, parties who think themselves 
aggrieved if that action be ineffective may have a right 
to complain of its ineffectiveness; but we must retain 
to ourselves the sole right of judging as to the necessity for 
action at all. In such a matter we can admit no dicta- 
tion; otherwise we should abdicate our independence and 


Now, as our] place ourselves at the bidding of others. We protest, too, 


against the growing tendency to increase the privileges of 
belligerents and circumscribe the rights and freedom of 
neutrals, because we think that tendency has proceeded too 
far, and ought to be checked. Peoples who engage in war- 
fure ure disturbers of the public peace, whatever their cause 
of quarrel may be; and it is for them to confine the 
mischief thereby caused within as narrow limits as possible, 
and especially are they bound to take care of their 
own interests, They have no right whatever to throw 
| the onus of that task upon neutrals, who are suf- 
ficiently inconvenienced by the mere existence of a state 
of war, without being called upon to perform the duties 
| pentatnting to belligerents as well. We discussed this 
question a week or two ago, and need only repeat now 
what we said then—that, if Germany has not been able, 
from the accident of being overmatched at sea, to make 


| the same use of the English markets as France, that is 
Germany's misfortune, but it is not England's fault, and 


would in that case militate against his country ina much | cannot justly be made a ground of complaint against her. 
more effective way than the legal neutrality practised by our | If we are to be called upon to make good, in any degree, 
Government has hitherto done. ‘The change of the form Germany's weakness at sea, we might also be called wpon to 
of government in France, though that change is as yet but make good France’s weakness on land ; which would render 
nominal, and it may be only temporary, has already had aus participants in the war, active belligerents, and not 
marked effect upon the opinions and feelings of a portion of neutrals at all—a position which neither our Government 
the English people, albeit a not very deep-thinking portion, nor people will consent to occupy to please any party what- 


and who, perhaps, are falling into the mistake of accepting 
aname forathing. France republican is to them a very 
different thing from France imperial; they are apt 
to forget the sins of the latter in their sympathy with 
the former; and if our neutrality is to take a colour from 
our feelings—or the feelings of a majority amongst us—it 
may come to pass that our “ benevolence’? may have a very 
decided leaning towards France and against Germany. And 
how would Count Bernstorff relish that state of things, 
which, nevertheless, would be a legitimate result and a 
logical application of his doctrine of * benevolent neutrality "| 
If we permit public opinion and sympathy to govern our | 
national official action towards belligerents at one period, | 
we must allow them to govern it at other periods: with this | 
result, that there must cease to be any element of stability 
in our international policy; that we must be benevolent 
towards one belligerent to-day, malevolent towards the same 
belligerent to-morrow, and vice versa. In other words, that 
our Government must place itself in the absurd position of 
being everything by turns and nothing long; that it should 
favour Germany at one period of the contest and France at 
another, according as the tide of public opinion and sym- 
pathy ebbs and flows. ‘That, surely, is not the course the 
Government of a nation like Great Britain can consent to 
follow. The only safe rule is to act on the strict letter of 
law, and permit no other influence whatever to intervene. 
Had Count Bernstorff adopted the legal line of argument, 
and proved that permitting the export of warlike imple- 
ments and materials to France—if it be true that such 
export is in progress to any appreciable extent—was con- 
trary to international law (that is, to rules universally 
accepted among nations), he would have been on solid ground. 
But that was a line of argument Count Bernstorff could not 


ever, foreign or domestic. 


Foreign Jutelligence, 


FRANCE. 


Lord Lyons and the entire personnel of the British Embassy, 
with the exception of the Hon. H. Wodehouse, who remains in 
charge of the interests of such of his countrymen as still continue 
in the French capital, quitted Paris, last Saturday evening, for 
Tours. Most of the other representatives of foreign Powers have 
likewise removed to Tours. 

Resolutions have been passed at Lyons (where a ‘ Red,’’ or 
Socialist, Republic has been proclaimed) that, in case of Paris 
capitulating, the right to surrender will not be recognised, but 
that the people will defend their country to the last man. 

A decree of the Government of Defence has been issued, which 
confers promotion upon the present Minister of War. The decree 
states that, ‘‘considering that General Le Flo, representative of 
the people, who was struck off the army list on account of his 
resistance to the coup-d’ état of Dec. 2, 1851, has been restored to 
all his rights by the decree of Sept. 12, 1870, it is now decreed 
that General of Brigade Le Flo is restored to the army with the 
rank of General of Division, dating from Dec. 2, 1851." 

The Government of Defence have decided to construct a com- 
plete system of barricade defences, and M. Rochefort has been 
“— president of the Construction Committee. 

. de la Guéronniére, who arrived at Marseilles on Tuesday, was 
arrested and conveyed to the prison of St. Pierre. 

A rumour, as yet unconfirmed, states that an insurrection has 
commenced among the Arab tribes of Southern Algeria. A detach- 
ment of Chasseurs d’ Afrique, which arrived at Marseilles from 
A has re-embarked for Oran. 

fhe Emperor Napoleon is preparing at Wilhelmshéhe a mani- 
festo to the French people. M. de Girardin is actively engaged 
in making arrangements for the reassembling at Limoges of the 
members of the late French Senate and the Corps Législatif. 

The five classes of the French Institute have decided, by a 
unanimous vote, that a protest shall be drawn up, in the prospect 
of a possible bombardment of the monuments, libraries, and 
museums of Paris. ‘This protest, put forth in the unlversal inte- 
rest of literature, science, and art, will be addressed to all acade- 


take in the face of antecedent facts in Prussian history ; and 
consequently he confesses that the neutrality of Prussia in re 
Russia and England and France in 1854-5 was a one-sided, 
or a“ benevolent’ neutrality, as he prefers to call it; and 
argues in this very odd fashion: Because the neutrality of 
Prussia during the Crimean War was unfair in consequence 
of Prussia feeling kindly disposed towards Russia and dis- 
liking France, therefore Great Britain is bound to be unfair 
in her neutrality now in consequence of thinking Germany 
right and France wrong. But two wrongs do not make a 
right; the fact that Prussia practised a partial neutrality in 
1854-5 cannot justify Great Britain in practising a partial 
neutrality in 1870, and that partiality can neither be covered 
up nor destroyed by calling it “ benevolent.’ Conduct that 
is benevolent to one belligerent must necessarily be male- 
volent to the other. And thus we are brought back once 
more to the simple principle that strict law is the only safe 
guide in such matters. If Count Bernstorff merely wished 
to place on record the protest of Germany against France 
receiving arms and ammunition from England, and did not 
expect his doctrine of ‘“ benevolent neutrality” to be acted 
upon, well and good—his protest is certain to be received 
by England as courteously as was ours by Prussia in 1854-5 ; 
but if that be all he looked for, it was hardly worth while 
taking so much trouble to accomplish so little; and he 
has laid his country open to a very pointed ( qgvoque argu- 
ment, which, in such a controversy, has a most damaging 
effect. 

We do not by any means sympathise with those of our 
fellow-subjects, if such there be, who make profit out of the 
misfortunes of neighbouring nations by engaging in extra- 
ordinary, though lucrative, traffic. Our feelings may revolt 
against such sordid practices; but that is beside the question. 
We have nothing to do, in a matter of this sort, with sentis 


mies throughout the world, and also to all foreign corresponding 
members of the Institute of France, who will be invited to join 
this manifestation by publicly assenting to it. 

General Cluseret, the writer in the Marseillaise who has been 
disowned by M. Rochefort, continues to post placards throughout 
Paris, with the object of setting up a secret Government. M. 
Blanqui, ‘‘the younger,"’ as he used to be called, who has spent a 
great part of his life in prison, or in exile, or on the barricades, 
has appeared in Paris, and started a new paper, called La Patri: 
en Danger. _The following extract shows that he has not in the 
least changed :—“‘ A silent struggle between two different currents 
is felt to exist. Which will prevail—the enthusiasm of the masses 
or the guile of the few? Alas! we are possibly on the eve of 
witnessing a most sinister dénodment to this eternal antagonism, 
The resistance against the enemy is but skin deep ; submission to 
the enemy lurks beneath an aseumed appearance of defiance.” 


The Paris papers assess the personal income y 
and Empress at 200,000,000. - cineca 
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enter without a struggle. The Pope himself, it appears, 

to avoid the useless shedding of blood, but his Zouayes 
for some time to obey his orders to that effect, and dispu 
four hours with the Italian army the possession of the 
City. The fighting, however, was more to save honour th 
a view of protecting the city. Joyful demonstrations 
place in Florence. The people surrounded the 
compelled the keeper to ring the great bell. 


GERMANY. 

The announcement is semi-officially made in Berlin that « ;) 
further unity of Germany is to be secured for all future time ne 
new political institutions.’’ : y 

General von Steinmetz has been relieved of the command of 

Posen, 
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refused 
ted for 
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the First Army, and is appointed Governor-General of 
This measure has been adopted in consequence of a double 
mand being no longer necessary before Metz, 

The Prussian Civil Governor of Alsace has issued a proclayy, 
tion to the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish clergy. It ae lares 
that all are to retain their present rights and stipends, The 
Church will not be interfered with by the State, but ecclesiast ic- 
preaching, speaking, or acting against existing authorities jj] j, 
punished by military law. ; 

Bavaria has sent a battery of new mitrailleuses of | 
invention to the army. It fires 350 bullets per minute, 

The Vicar of the Archdiocese of Freiburg having proclaimed t}o 
Infallibility and other votes of Council, the Baden Government 
has prohibited these decrees from being carried out, so far as t}; y 
are incompatible with the existing laws of the State, 

The number of French prisoners in Germany is 140,000 Privates 
62 generals, and 4800 officers. Among them is Colonel Palik,,’ 
son of the late Minister, who is at Wesel. His mother js at 


Cologne. 
AUSTRIA. 
The Reichsrath was opened, last Saturday, by the Emperor of 
Austria. There is a bare allusion to the war between France and 
Prussia, The Emperor deplores the absence of the Bohemian 


deputies, 
HOLLAND. 

The States-General were opened, on Monday, at the Hague, by 
the King. He said that the friendly relations which had subsistei 
hitherto between Holland and foreign Powers had in no way been 
disturbed by the war, 

RUSSIA. 


The Emperor of Russia, in a letter to the King of Saxony, has 
conferred the Order of St. George of the Second Class on the 
Crown Prince, as a ‘‘ fresh proof of his respect and friendship,”’ 

The Russians, it is reported, are strengthening their garrisons 
in Poland and Volhynia. Seven divisions of infantry have bec 
sent to the province of Kieff to line the Galician frontier, A 
military commission has been appointed at St. Petersburg to 
create a medical reserve force of 1000 surgeons, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Some hundred French recruits who were about to proceed to 
Europe, have been removed from the French steamer Lafayctte 
by the United States Marshal. The Marshal acted under a 
warrant issued under an aflidavit of the North German Consul, 
declaring that a violation of the neutrality laws was intended, 


CHINA. 

By a telegram from Hong-Kong, dated the Ist instant, we 
learn that the feeling against foreigners throughout China is in- 
creasing, and that a general rising against them is expected, ‘Ile 
French Minister had declared that he would haul down his flag if 
the heads of the Mandarins concerned in the Tien-Tsin massacre 
were not delivered by Aug. 31. 
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INDIA. 

The Ameer of Afghanistan’s son, Yakoob, who rebelled and 
went to Herat, is reported near Candahar, where the Governor 
opposed him. The gates of Kalat-I-Ghilzie and other towns 
were closed against Yakoob, but the rebellion is becoming wide- 
spread. The Ameer remains in Cabul, 

A telegram from Calcutta states that recent floods, while 
destroying the early crops, have benefited the later ones in many 
districts, 


SECOND CIRCULAR FROM M. JULES FAVRE. 


M. Jutes Favre has issued a circulay, dated last Saturday, in 
order to explain the decree which hastens the elections to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and the resolution to convoke that body as 
soon as possible, in which he says :— 


I will sum up our entire policy. In accepting the perilous task which 
was imposed upon us by the fall of the Imperial Government, we had but 
one idea—namely, to defend our territory, to save our honour, and to give 
back to the nation the power emanating from itself, and which it alone 
could exercise, We should have wished that this great act might have becn 
completed without transition ; but the first necessity was to face the enemy. 
We bave not the pretension to ask disinterestedness of Prussia. We take 
account of the feelings to which the greatness of her losses and the natural 
exaltation of victory have given rise in her. These feelings explain the 
violence of the press, which we are far from confounding with the inspira- 
tions of statesmen, These latter will hesitate to continue an impious war, 
in which more than 200,000 men have already fallen. To impose unac- 
ceptable conditions upon France would only be forcibly continuing the war. 
It is objected that the Government is without regular power to be repre- 
sented. It is for this reason that we immediately summon 4 freely-elected 
Assembly. We do not attribute to ourselves any other privilege than that 
of giving our eoul and our blood to our country, and we abide by its sove- 
reigu judgment. It is therefore not authority reposed in us for a day, it is 
immortal France uprising before Prussia, France divested of the shroud of 
the Empire, free, generous, and ready to immolate herself for right and 
liberty, disavowing all political conquest, all violent propaganda, having 
no other ambition than to remain mistress of herself and to develop her 
moral aod material forces, and to work fraternally with her neighbours for 
the progress of civilisation, 

_ It is that France which, left to her free action, immediately asks the ces: a 
tion of the war, but prefers its disasters a thousand times to dishonour. 
Vaiuly those who set loose a terrible scourge try now to escape the crushing 
responsibility by falsely alleging that they yielded to the wish of the 
country, Tois calumny may delude people abroad, but there is no one 
among us who does not refute it as an assertion of revolting bad faith. The 


| motto of the electionsin 1869 was peace and liberty, and the plébiscite itself 


The last journals received from Paris contain strong complaints | 


of the passive resistance of the peasantry to the Republic and 
their apathy as regards the defence of the country, ear Metz 
and in some parts of Alsace, a few of them, provoked to resent: 
ment by the personal pressure of the war, commit outrages, and 
are immediately executed; but as a rule they show themselves 
disposed to make terms with the passing enem » and get off as 
cheaply as they can. The Francs-Tireurs are feared more than 
the Prussians, as they get the rural population into trouble. It is 


not true that the German commanders refuse to recognise the | 


Francs-Tireurs as soldiers, 
distinctive dress, and under the command of & commissioned 


French officer, they are treated as combatants, enti y 
protection of the laws of war. — 


SPAIN. 


The Government have ratified the official recognition of the 


French n'y Senge by Senor Olozaga. The Pais states that no 
agreement has as yet been arrived at between the Deputies of the 
Republican minority on the subject of a manifesto to be issued 
Senor Castelar is of opinion that there is little hope for an 
agreement, 


Thirty cases of yellow fever were reported at Barcelona on 


Tuesday. 
ITALY. 
Rome is at last the capital of Italy, 
the Italian forces on Tuesday ; 


having been surrendered to 


but the Royal troops did not 


Wherever the: ari | 
they are met wearing a | attitude of Paris in the midst of so many redoubtable causes for exci!'- 


adopted it as its programme. It is true that the majority of the Legislative 
Body cheered the warlike declarations of the Duc de Gramont, but few 
weeks previously it had also cheered the peaceful declarations of M. Ollivicr. 
A majority emanating frrm personal power believed itself obliged to follow 
docilely, and voted trustingly. But there ia not a sincere person in Euro} 
who could sflirm that France, freely consulted, made war against Prussia. 

1 do not draw the conciusion from this that we are not responsible ; 
have beeu wrong, and are cruelly expiating our having tolerated 
Government which led us to ruin. Now we admit the obligation to 
repair, in a measure of justice, the ill it hasdone. But if the Power 
with which it has so seriously compromised us takes advantage of our 
misfortunes to overwhelm us, we shall oppose a desperate resistance, ard 
it will remain well understood that it is the nation, properly represented 11 
a freely-elected assembly, that this Power wishes to destroy. This being 
the question raised, each one wilt do his duty. 

* Fortune has been hard with us, but she has urlooked-for revul-iv. 
which our determination will call forth. Europe begins to be moved, a1! 
sympathy for us is being reawakened. The sy mpathies of foreign Cabite * 
console us, and do us honour. They will be deeply struck by the nol! 


we 


ment. Serious, confident, ready for the utmost sacrifices, the nation, '' 
arme, descends into the arena without looking back, and having before !'- 
eyes this simple but great duty—the defence of its homes and independei' 
I request you, Sir, to enlarge upon these truths to the representative of |) 
Government to which you are accredited, He will see their importance, 
and will thus obtain a just idea of our disposition. ( 

The Ambassadors of Austria and England and the Charge d’ Affaires «{ 
Russia left Paris yesterday morning for Tours, in order to be able to kee) 
bog un'rterrupted intercourse with their Governments, They will not cere 
to be in communication with the Minister for Foreign Affairs in Paris, T!\« 
M nisters of the United States, Belgium, and Switzerland have inform 

+ Jules Favre that they will remain with him.” 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE AS*"' 
CIATION commenced on 


i a address being 


Wednesday evening at Newcastle-on-Tyne. ''" 
delivered by his Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
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BRITISH NEUTRALITY. 


. llowing correspondence has passed between the Am- 
ee the North German Confederation and the Secretary 


for Foreign A ffairs :— ; 

MEMORANDUM COMMUNICATED BY COUNT BERNSTORFF TO EARL 

rae GRANVILLE, SEPT. 1, 1870, 
be waste of time at the present crisis toenter upon an exhaustive 
: pridical examination of the existing neutrality laws and their ultimate 
jon ind scope. It is not too late, however, to glance in a practical 
seein at a question which every hour may cause fresh and momentous 
comers ytions, especially as affecting national susceptibilities, 

a the first instance, there is no question that France has wantonly made 
% bg Germany. The verdict of the world, and especially the verdict of 
wer teamen as well as of the public of England, has unanimously pro 
,d the Emperor of the French guilty of a most flagitious breach of 
he peace. Germany, on the other band, entered into the contest with the 
ay ousness of a good cause. She was therefore led to expect that the 
2 a ty of Great Britain, her former ually against Napoleonic aggression, 
ne ae ver strict in form, would at least be benevolent in spirit to Germany, 
for it is impossible for the human mind not to. side with one 
or the other party in a conflict like the present one. . What is the 
ve of being right or wrong in the eyes of the world if the public 
eaeaains ineensible to the merits of a cause? Those who deny the necessity 
ve euch a distinction forego the appeal to public opinion which we are daily 
taught to consider as the foremost of the great Powers, In examining 
from this point of view whether the neu rality of Grest Britain has bee n 
practically benevolent as regards Germany, it is best to reverse the question 
ee to put it in this shape :—If Germany had been the aggressor, an‘, 
conseqiently, condemned by public opinion, in what way could the Govern- 
ment and the people of the United Kingdom have been able to avoid taking 
an active part in the struggle, and at the same time, to prove to France 
their penevolent intentions? Being short of coal, the French would have 
been allowed to find bere all they needed for their naval expeditions. 
Their preparations for war not being so far advanced and not so complete 
a: they first thought, the French would have found the manufacturers of 
arms an? ammunition in this country ready to supply them with, and the 
British Government willing not to prevent their obtaining here, all the 
material they wanted. This, we think, would have been the utmost aid 
which Great Britain could have granted to Frince without transgressing 
the letter of the existing neutrality laws, haithe parts of aggressor and 
attacked—cf right and wrong—been the reverse of the present condition, 

In the face of the continuous export of arms, ammunition. coal, and 
other war marerial from this country to France: in the face of facts openly 
made a boast of by the French Minister for War, and not denied by the 
British Government, it is not necessary to prove that the neutrality of 
Great Britain, far from being impartial towards that party which has been 
pronounced to be in the right, is, on the contrary, such as it might possibly 
nave been if that party bad been wrong in the eyes of the British people 
and Government. When defending the new Foreign Enlistment Act in 
Parliament the representatives of the Government declared thas the law 
empowered the Executive to prevent the export of contraband of war, but 
that, in order to mike it effectual towards the belligerents, it ought to be 
generally enforced, and would thus even affect the commerce of this 
country with other neutrals. This statement, however, cannot be admitted, 
for there is no necessity to hamper the trade with neutral countries by pre 
venting the exportation of contraband of war to the belligerents. Ifad the 
Government declared such exportation to the belligerents to be illegal. it 
would have remained an exception, subject to penalty if detected. The 
bona fide trade with neutrals would not in the least have been affected 
thereby. 3ut the Government, far from doing this, refused even 
to accept such propositions as might have prevented direct or clan- 
destine exportation of contraba'd of war to France; besides, it 
cannot be admitted that such prohibitive mesures could in 
reality damnge the regular and Jawful trade of the English people at 
large. They would merely prevent some rapacious indiviana's from dis- 
regarding the verdict of the nation, and realising enormous profits, which 
never would have legitimately been made under ordinary circumstances. 
The rapid increase of the private fortunes of a few tradesmen by such 
ventures could not appreciably add to the national wealth of the country. 
But, on the other hand, the nation will be held morally responsible for the 
blood which is being shed through the agency of those individuals. It will 
be said that the war would have ended sooner, and that less German soldiers 
would have been killed and wounded had not the people and Government of 
England permitted such abuses, It hardly could be seriously meant to say 
that the Germans are at liberty to bring each case before their prize courte, 
for it would be out of place thus to taunt Germany with not being mistress 
of the seas. The question is whether Engl. nd may escape the just reproach 
on the part of Germany of having greatly increased the advantage France 
already possesses at sea by fitting out ber navy with the requisite material 
to attack the seaboards of Germany and annihilate its commerce, 
as well as of arming the French Garde Mobile with English 
breech-loaders, to be used against the German soldiers in the field. 
England will thus be sccused of feeding a war which would have ended 
sooner had France been left dependent on her own resources. Hence the 
policy of the British Government, notwithstanding the verdict of public 
opinion in this country in favour of the German cause, is, if not inten- 
tionally, at least practically, benevolent to France, without there being any 
real foundation for the excuse that the commercial interests of this country 
would be seriously affected by a different course. 

There is still another reason put forward by the British Government in 
reference to their line of action, It is the allusion to Prussian neutrality 
during the Crimean War. Germany is told to consider that at that time 
“arms and ammunition were freely expor¢:d from Prussia to Russia; and 
arms of Belgian manufacture found their way to the same quarter through 
Prus-ian territory in spite of a decree issued by the Prussian Government 
prohibiting the transport of arms coming from foreign States,” Lord 
Granville says, in his cirenlar of the 11th inst,, ‘that reflection upon 
tnese points may make the German nation inclined to take a juster view of 
the position now occupied by her Majesty’s Government.” Aj\l who recol- 
lect the political aspect of that time will admit that there is no real analogy 
between the two cases, At the period alluded to public opinion in Germany 
was very doubtful as to the wisdom of helping a Napoleon to become once 
more the arbiter of Europe. Besides, it was not a struggle for life and 
d ath between two nations equally matched, but it was a war waged in 
remote regions for remote interests by four Powers against one, with- 
out the national existence of England being in the least endangered. 
Had England alone been the enemy of Russia, the comparison of the two 
cases would be less wanting in point. However, it will be remembered 
how strongly Great Britain remonstrated at the time against the alleged 
wrong of Prussia. There is but one possible al ernative. Either the com- 
plaints of the British Government were founded, or they werenot. If they 
really were, how can it be maintained at present that the ccmplaints of 
Germany are unfounded, should even the great difference of the two cases 
be entirely disregarded ? By declaring the present grievances of Germany 
devoid of foundation, the British Government disavow implicitly the bitter 
charges they preferred at the time, and condemn the ill-feeling created by 
them, and partly entertained ever since in this country against Prussia. 
It is absolutely impossible to conciliate, with any show of reason and 
logic, defending the justice of those charges on one side and refusing on the 
other to acknowledge the present grievances of Germany to be well founded, 
This being true, there is but one motive which might be alleged as an 
excuse for the present policy of the British Government towards Germany, 
That is to apply the principle of retaliation for an alleged wrong done a 
long time ago, under circumstances completely different from the present 
situation in every possible respect. ‘Io establish in our times such a prin- 
ciple as a rule for the policy of a great nation would be too inconsistent 
with the general feeling and moral disposition of this country to admit of 
its being the intention of the British Government. 

Should the position now occupied by the Brilieh Government in regard 
to Germany, notwithstanding the admitted justice of her cause, continue to 
be maintained, it would be difficnit even for the stanchest advocate of 
friendship between England and Germany to persuade the German nation 
that they have been fairly dealt by. 

Prussia House, Aug, 30, 1870, 
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EARL GRANVILLE TO COUNT BERNSTORFF. 
Foreign Office, Sept. 15, 1870, 

M. l'Ambassador,—I have the honour to assure your Excellency that her 
Majesty’s Government have not failed to consider most cavefully the argu- 
ments contained in the memorandum which you did me the honour to place 
in my hands on the Ist inst., and bave studied them the more attentively 
as they contain matter which bas not hitherto been imported into dis- 
cussions upon the duties of neutrals. 

The two principal positions assumed by your Excellency are, first, that 
the attitude of Great Britain towards Prussia in the present war should be 
that of a “‘ benevolent neutrality ;” and, secondly, that there is no analogy 
between the course adopted by Prussia when Great Britain was st war 
with Russia and that adopted by Great Britain now that Prussia is at war 
with France. 

_ In examining these propositions her Majesty’s Government are relieved 
from the necessity of entering at present into the question whether Great 
Britain is honestly fulfilling her duties as a neutral. The point raised by 
you goes far beyond this. It amounts to a demand that her neutrality 
should be, both in spirit and in practice, benevolent towards Prussia, and 
Consequently, as it would seem, unfavourable towards France. Upon the 
declaration of hostilities her Majesty's Government publicly declared that 
they were desirous of maintaining their good relations with, and tendering 
their good offices to, both the belligerents, as far av was consistent with 
perfect neutrality. But the idea of a “ benevolent neutrality,” as explained 
»y your Excellency, is new, and it consequently becomes necessary to con- 
“cer what is ite meaning, and what would bo its practioal effect, 1: is 
Obvious that your Excellency cannot intend to lay down a principle 
Spplicable only to the present war ; rules of international law cannot be 
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confined to individu al or exceptional cases ; and this principle, if accepted, | 
can only be so as a principle of international law, and, as such, susceptible 
of general application. Taus applied, then, its effect would be as follows: 
that on the outbreak of a war between two nations it would be the dut, of 
each neutral to ascertain which belligerent was favoured by the public 
Opinion of its subjects, and to assume an attitude of neutrality benevolent 
towards that belligerent. But such neutra'ity should not, as I gather 
from your Excellency’s Memorandum, be confined to sympathy, but shonld 
be exhibited in practice—that is to say, the measures adop'ed by each 
neutral should be favourable to one belligerent and proportionately un- 
favonrable to the other, Itseems hardly possible to push the examination 
further without finding ourselves met by insuperable difficulties, Where 
could ‘he line be drawn between a departure from the usual practice, in 
order to confer material advantages on one belligerent State to the ex- 
clusion of the other and a participation in hostilities ? ‘The sympathies 
of nations, as of individuals, are not iny sriably influenced by abstract con- 
siderations of right or wrong, but are swayed by material interests and 
other causes. Neutrals would probably, therefore, be found ranged on 
different sides. | What would be the material relations of such neutrals? 
What their relations with the belligerent t» whom they were oppose? It 
seems hardly to admit of doubt that neutrality, when it once departs 
from strict impartia'ity, runs the risk of altering its essence; and that the 
moment @ neutral allows his proceedings to be biased by predilection fo 
one of two belligerents he ceases to be a neutral. The ide a, therefore, of 
benevolent neutrality can mean Jittle less than the extinction of neutrality. 

Passing to the second proposition laid down by your Excellency, tlt 
there is no real an ilogy between the conduct of Prussia in the Crimean 

war and that of Great Britain in the present war, I find that this prop« 
tion is mainly rested on the ground that Great Britain in the former war 
was not fighting single-handed, and that public opinion in Germany was 
not enlisted in favour of the canse for which she was contending. These 
two reasons may be brought under the same head, as both can only 
adduced with any weight in justification of a position of benevolent 
neutrality ; but, as this justification was not preferred at the time by 
Prussian statesmen in discussing this question, it will be useful to consider 
what was the attitude of Prussia during the war waged by Great Britain 
and her allies against Russia, and what were the motives alleged at the 
time for her assuming that attitude. During the whole of the war arms 
and other contraband of war were copiously supplied to Russia by the 
States of the Zollvercin; regular agents for traffic were established at 
Berlin, Magdeburg, Thorr, Kinigsberg, Posen, Bromberg, and other places, 
and no restraint was put upon their operations. But, besides this, although 
adecree was published in March, 1854, probibiting the transit of arms 
from other countries, and a further decree in March, 1855, pr. »hibiting also 
the transit of other contraband of war, the transit trade from Belgium con- 
tinued in full activity throughout the war. The Prussian Government, 
when this state of things was brought to its notice, aflirmed, not 
that it was justified in permitting these exports on the principle 
of “benevolent neutrality,” but that it could not interfere with 
the course of trade ; an answer which would seem to have been based rather 
on the principle that the first duty of Prussia, as 1 neutral, was to consider 
the interests of her own subjects, not those of the subjects of a country 
which had engaged itself in a war with which Prussia had no concern. 
Sach was the attitude of Prussia at that time, and such her justification of 
that attitude, In what point does the analogy fail? Prussia was neutral 
then as Great Britain is now, Your Excellency alluies to the magnitude 
of the respective ware. A war in which the energies of five European Powers 
were taxed to the utmost can, perhaps, hardly be justly described as a war 
waged in remote regions for remote interests; but this point seems scarcely 
worthy of contention. Your Excellency can hardly mean to say that prin- 
ciples of this importance are to be decided on questions of degree. If no 
we ghtier objection than this can be adduced, the analogy would appear to 
be complete. 

I now come to the dilemma in which your Excellency would place her 
Majesty's Government, You observe that Great Britain remonstrated 
strongly against the state of things above described, and you add that 
ei‘her thoss :emonstrances were founded or they were not, If founded, how 
you ask, can the present complaints of Germany be held to be unfouuded ? 
Her Majesty's Government do not complain of the Prussian Government 
making an effort to alter a state of things which they conceive to be 
at this moment disadvantageous to them; buat Her Mnjesty’s 
Government are ef opinion that the ansvers which the Prussian 
Government made during the Crimean War more than justify 
the reply which, to my great regret, | bave been obliged on several 
occasions to make, and now again to repeat, to your Exceilency, The 
nature of those answers will be seen on referring to the correspondence 
which passed at the time between the two Governments, which shows also 
the nature of the remonstrances addressed to Prussia by Great Britain. On 
ascertaining that the Prussian Government did not mean to restrict the 
export of arms or contraband of war of native origin, but intended to pro- 
hibit the transit of such articles, her Majesty’s Government consulted the 
legal advisers of the Crown as to theextent to which they would be justified 
in making representations founded on their rights as belligerents. The 
answer was clear—that her Majesty's Government would be entitled to re- 
monstrate only in the event of violation of Prussian law; and it will be 
found on reference to the correspondence that, though the large direct ex- 
portations from the States of the Zollverein certainly formed occasionally 
the subject of repres: ntations and discussions, the etrong remonstrances to 
which your Excellency alludes were, with few exceptions, made on the 
subject of the continuous violation of the injunctions of the decrees for- 
bidding the transit of arms, which violation was so systematic that in only 
one case, of the stoppage at Aix-la-Chapelle 0. some revolvers concealed 
in bales of cotton, were the Custom authorities successful in interposing a 
check on it. Itis true that remonstrances were made on the receipt of a 
report, to which a full and complete contradiction was given, that rifles 
be'onging o the Prussian Government had been sold to Russia, and of a re- 
port that waggons loaded with gunpowder had been e-corted to the frontier 
by Prussian police ; but the distinction is obvious between these cares and 
cases affecting private individuals. I would, therefore, venture to remark 
that your Excellency’s dilemma is more apparent than real. The course of 
Great Britain then and now is perfectly consistent. Asshe then remon- 
strated against infractions of Prussian law, so she now admits the justice 
of remonstrances against infractions of British law, such as storesbips, 
enlistments, and others; and any cases of such infraction which your 
Excellency may bring under my novice shall receive the most prompt 
attention. 

Your Excellency now requires alterations of practice and the creation or 
restrictions on trade ina sense favourable to Prussian interests. In face 
of these demands, I would put to your Excellency this question —When did 
Prussia renounce the principles on which she acted in 1854 and 1855, to 
which she adhered, as far as I am aware, when she again occupied the posi- 
tion of a neutral in the war waged by Austria with France aud Italy in 
1859, and in the war between the Northern and Southern States of America, 
and to which she has formally given her sanction in the treaties with 
the United States of 1799 and 1828? 

So far I have confined my reply to the examination of what may appear 
to me to be the novel elements in your Excellency’s arguments; but it now 
becomes my duty to address myself to the consideration of the statement 
made that the policy of her Majesty's Government has been practically 
benevolent to France, and that the British nation, which has not prevenred 
the export to France of contraband of war and supplies useful for warlike 
purposes, will be held morally responsible for the b'ood which is being 
shed. I am glad to observe that your Excellency acquits her Majesty's 
Government of adopting intentionally such a policy as you describe ; and I 
have, consequently, only to deal with the practical point of view, which 
brings me to consider the following question :—Did Great Britain, when 
she found herself in the position of a neutral in face of a sudden and 
unexpected war, adopt an unusual policy and one unwarranted by 
precedent? Was her attitude in any way exceptional? There can be 
but one answer to this question. She adopted the course for which 
she had the clearest and most unbroken precedent and authority, 
foreign as well as British ; and which Prussia herself, as I have 
shown above, has invariably adopted in similar caves. I am ready 
to admit to the fullest extent the difficulty of defining the rights of 
belligerents and the duties of neutrals, and I fully recognise that the pre- 
sent feeling of the German nation is, under the circumstances, not un- 
natural, I could not deny it, considering the feelings which we ourselves 
entertained in times of great excitement ; but I do not for a moment doubt 
that Germany will at a calmer season, readily admit that, even if it had 
been desirable, this country could not have been expected, without general 
consent, to have altered the hitherto received rules by which the duties of 
neutrals have been defined and regulated. Both beiligerents entered on the 
war with a full knowledge of the rules of international law, and of what 
has been the almost uniform practice of neutrals ; and each belligerent had 
consequently a right to expect that the existing rules and former practice 
would be maintained, and might with reason bave complained if any 
change had been made. It mnst be remembered that obiigations upon 
neutrals have become more strict with the progress of civilisation ; but the 
present question is one which was not raised or discussed at the Congress of 
Paris of 1856; and the Royal Commission, composed of some of the most 
eminent jurisconsults in this country, who inquired into the neutrality 
laws in 1867, decided that to prohibit the export of munitions of war was 
impracticable and impolitic, 

Your Excellency, turning from generality to details, has made certain 
specific demands as to the course which Great Britain should pursne. I 
think it right, therefore, to lay before you some considerations with refer- 
ence to these demands which may convince you of the difficulty, if not 
impracticability, of acceding to them. You demand that the export to 
France of arms, ammunition, coal, and other contraband of war should be 
prevented ; and you observe that ber Majesty's Government have declared 
that the law empowered the Executive to take thisstep, There is nodoubt 
that the Executive has, under the Customs Consolidation Act of 1853, the 
legal power to prohibit the export of contraband of war; but the highest 
authority can be adduced to show that such exportation is not forbidden by 
our municipal law, and it has not been the practice to prohibit it except 
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when the interests of this country, asin the case of self-defence, are direcily 
and iminediately concerned in the prohibition; and evenin some of these 
Cases, such as the Crimean War, considerable doubts arose during its con- 
Uinuance whether the prohibition, when actually attempted to be enforced, 
Wis as disadvantageous to the enemy as it was inconvenient to our- 
selves, 5 ch, then, being the state of the caso as regards exist- 
ing practice, I would venture to ask your Excellency’s serious atten- 
tion ty) the following specimens of the difficulties which would, 
at the outset, have to be met in an attempt to alter existing practice, 
The export of arms and contraband of war may be open or clandestine. 
Her Majesty's Government, though they regret it, do not for a moment 
deny that there is at present a certain exportation of arms to France ; but 
this exportation is open and undisguised. Since the dispatch of my note 
of the 9th inst. fuller Customs’ returns have been received, from which it 
appears that in the week immediately following the declaration of war 
11,000 rifles were shipped to France. None are knewn to have been shipped 
since, wit h the exception of the 4512 taken by the Fannie from Southampton 
on the 6:h inst.; but it is possible that further purchases have been made 
by French agents, though, from the reports received as to the number in 
the market and the State of the gun trade, it is certain that the purchases 
must have been very limited, But, whatever the amount, there has been 
no secrecy in the export, and the returns of every rifle shipped are us well 
known to your Excellency as to her Majesty's Government. Exportations, 
if prohibite i, would be entirely clandestine; the nature of a cargo and the 
destination of a vessel would’ be equally concealed, It would be neces- 
sary to alcer the present system of exportation under which (except iu the 
port of London) cargoes, inorder to eusure rapidity of shipment, are not 
examined by the Customs’ authorities, who rece've the account of them 
from the shippers generally after the ship hassailed, It would require the 
establishment of an expensive, intricate, and inquisltorial Customs’ 
system under which all suspicious packages, no matter what their assumed 
destination would be opened and examined. Finally, though it may cer- 
tainly diminish the profits of certain merchants with whose proceedings 
her Majesty 8 Governinent, in common with your Excellency, have no 
ee it would also cause infinite delay and obstruetion to innocent 
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xcellency would not interfere with the trade to neutral countries 2 
i would it be possible to avoid tis? A ship carrying prohibited 
arti les would invariably have a colourable neutral destination, How is 
his to be detected without interfering with the trade with neutrals, if 
even then? During the Crimean War Prussia had no such difficulty. 
There could be no doubt of the destination of goods arriving on the Russian 
frontier ; and yes the Customs’ authorities were practically powerless. But 
Great Britain has no frontier ; 4 ship leaving her ports may shape her 
course where she pleases, Your Exceller cy has suggested the exaction of a 
b ond from shippers, but such a measure wonld be most onerous to the mer- 
cantile community, would be easily evaded, and at the best would be no 
security inst ultimate destination. It would be necessary, too, to take 
these bonds not only from foreign bound ships but from coasting vessels, 
anc Ph present subject to little or no Casioms’ supervision ; for what 
er « coasting vessel from cros-ing the Chr | eliveri 
eunre 68 0 Brency aig os-ing the Channel and delivering ber 

Again, your Excellency includes coal among the articles to be prohibited, 
on the ground that coal is more useful to France than to Germany during 
the present war. This raires the question of the prohibition of all articles, 
not contraband of war, which might be of service to a belligerent. But, if 
this principle were admitted, where is it to stop? In the American warno 
cargoes would have been more useful to the Southern States than cloth, 
leather, and quinine. It would be difficult for a neutral, and obviously 
inudmissible for a belligerent, to draw the line. It must be remembered, 
too, that the features of the war may change. Articles invaluable to a 
belligerent at one period may be valueless at another, and vice versa, Is 
the neutral to watch the shifting phases and vary his restrictions in 
accordance with them? Avain, art. 11 of the Treaty of Commerce between 
tuis country and France expressly provides that the contracting parties 
shall not prohibit the exportation of coal. Can this solemn treaty stipula- 
tion be lightly disregarded as long as we remain neutral ? 

_T have pointed out these difficulties to your Excellency, as the considera- 
tion of them may tend to efface the impression that Great Britain has 
hastily or inconsiderately, or upon grounds of a narrow selfishness, refused 
to accede to your demands ; and I need hardly assure you that at the out- 
break of hostilities her Majesty’s Government were actuated in the course 
atopted by them by no feeling of hostility towards a nation with which 
Great Britain has always been on terms of intimate friendship, and by no 
unworthy motive of retaliation for past conduct, but by the honest desire 
to maintain a strict and impartial neutrality, in accordance with precedent 
and in conformity with the law of nations. I trust that I have shown 
that our conduct has been of the nature indicated. I have shown 
that we have conformed to existing practice, and I have pointed out the 


difficulties standing in the way of the alteration of the existing practice. I 
have alluded to the difficulties which the Prossian Government encountered 
when placed in @ position analogous to that now occupied by Great Britain, 
and I have shown that these difliculties were chiefly owing to their having 
so far departed from existing practice as to prohibit the transit trade—a 
concession which gave Great Britain a standing ground of complaint which 
she would not otherwise have posses-ed, and which, notwithstanding, was 
powerless in its results, I have also fully recognised that the sensitiveness 
of the Prussian people and the complaints of the Government are natural. 
Her Majesty’s Goverment fear that no means could be devised for 
securing at this moment a calm discussion of the subject. They by no 
means desire to claim exceptional rights for this country. They would be 
prepared to enter into consultation with other nations as to the possibility 
of adopting in common a stricter rule, although their expectations of a 
practical result in the sense indicated by the North German Government 
are not sanguine, We took the course which appeared to be according to 
the dictates of practice and precedent at a time when it was impossible to 
to know how the fortune of war would turn, Since then France, notwith- 
standing the display of her usual courage and gallantry, has met with 
nothing but reverses, Germany has, on the other hand, given ext aordinary 
proofs of her military ability and power, accompanied, as it has been, by 
continuous success, Your Excellency, as the representative of a great and 
chivalrous nation, must agree with me that it would not be possible that 
we should change the policy which we declared to our Pa:liamens to be 
usual, just, and expetient because it was stated by the victorious belligerent 
to be in rome degree favourable to the defeated enemy.—I am, &., 
GRANVILLE. 


HAMPSTEAD-HEATH.—There is still hope that an amicable arrangement, 
by which Hampstead-heath will be secured to the public, may be brought 
about. At a meeting of the Hampstead Vestry the other day, Mr. Le 
Breton, the chairman, and representative at the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, stated that the negotiations with the lord of the maner for the sale 
of his rights to that board had been actively going on up to the decease of 
Sir J, Thwaites. He added that there was a very good prospect of 240 
acres—the main portion—of the heath being saved, 


Tuk KING OF PRussiA’s LETTER TO NAPOLEON III.—The following 
is the reply of the King of Prussia to the letter of the Emperor Napoleon, in 
which he resigned his sword :—* Monsieur my Brother, — Whilst regretting 
the circumstances under which we meet, I accept your Majesty's sword, 
and I beg of your Majesty to appoint one of your officers invested with full 
powers to treat for the capitulation of the army which bas so bravely 
fought under your orders. On my side, I appoint General Moltke for this 
purpose.—I am your Majesty’s good brother, WILLIAM,— Before Sedan, 
Sept, 1, 1870,” 


Tuk EXPORTATION OF ARMS.—Mr,. J.D, Goodman, chairman ef the 
Birmingham Small-Arms Company, writes thus on the above subject :— 
‘ Exaggerated statements respecting the exportation of arms to France 
have obtained currency during the last few days. As many as 400,000 are 
said to be in course of execution in London, Birmingham, and Sheffield— 
the last being a place which has no means for producing a single rifle. I 
am induced, therefore, to ask you to afford me the opportunity of putting 
the real facts before your readers, At the outbreak of the war the number 
of breech-loading arms in the hands of English manufacturers did not 
exceed 20,000, This number has not up to this time been increased by 
more than a few hundreds. About 14,000 of these arms were in the 
hands of two manufacturing firms, one of them our own. These bave been 
sold to buyers in this conntry, and I have no doubt the whole of them bave 
found their way to France. The sale of these arms left about 4000 to 6000 
in the hands of the various manufacturers in Birmingham and London. It 
is probable that from 1000 to 2000 of these have already been shipped, 
leaving the number on hand, which could be prepared for immediate de- 
livery, comparately small, I was, until to-day, under the full belief thet 
all the recent purchases were for France; but I have now ascertained that, 
on the 14th inst., 2520 rifles were shipped by the Middlesex to Rotterdam. 
If these were for e:ther belligerent, it will be at once seen they were not 
for the French. In addition to the arms I have mentioned, there were lying 
in London a lot of 11,000 chassepets. They were made, I believe, in Bir- 
mingham, three years ago, for Japan; but as the market at that time was 
over-stocked, they were not shipped. These were sent to France, on 
July 18, by the Blanche, from London, As to orders for the future, 
the public can judge of their extent when I mention the conditions 
which up to this time have been rigidly exacted in every transaction, The 
seller has required that Bank of England notes shall be in bis hands before 
the guns leave his premises; the buyer, on the other hand, has stipulated 
that every gun for which payment is made shall be packed and ready for 
dispatch within twenty four hours of the bargain being struck, Anyone 
must see that under existing circumstances no other conditions could be 
acceptable to either side, Of Martinis, necdie-guns, and Remingtons there 
are no supplies in England, When | say none, I speak, of course, of quan- 
tities available for military service. The two small-arms companies of 
Birmingham and London are engaged in making supplies of arms for our 
own Government, and neither of them has now any order from the French 
Government or from anyone on their behalf, either directly or indirectly," 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 

Tuomas Henry Hvxuey, F.RS., 
V.P.L.S., President for. this year of the 
British Association, and Professor of Natural 
History in the Government School of Mines, 
Jermyn-street, London, is @ son of the late 
George Huxley, Esq., and was born at Ealing 
Middlesex, in 1825, He was educated at 
Ealing School, and subsequently studied medi- 
cine at the Medical School of Charing-cross 
Hospital. He was appointed Assistant Surgeon 
to H.M.S. Rastieerake in the year 1846, and 
remained with that vessel during the surveying 
cruise in the South Pacific and Torres Strait. 
He returned to England in 1850, and suc- 
ceeded Edward Forbes at the School of Mines 
in 1854. He is well known asa writer on 
natural science, being the author of numerous 
papers published in the Zransactrons and 
Journals of the Royal Linnwan, Geological, 
and Zoological Societies, and in the ‘* Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain ;’’ 
and of a separate work, “The Oceanic 
Hydrogod.”’ 

In his address at the opening of the 1870 
session of the British Association, at Liver- 
pool, last week, Professor Huxley confined 
himself principally to biology, and said much 
as to what science can reveal about the origin 
of animal life. He spoke of oneh ypothesis, 
that “living matter always arises by the 
agency of pre-existing living matter,’’ and 
this he called “the hypothesis of Bioge- 
nesis;’’ the contrary opinion, that ‘ living 
matter may be produced by  not-living 
matter,’ he called ‘“ Abiogenesis.’’ He 
then narrated how certain watery infusions, 
if left exposed to the air, will in a few 
days swarm with animal life; but if the air 
be filtered through cotton- wool, and not freely 
admitted, no such life will appear. After 
describing and criticising many such experi- 
ments as these, he concluded that the evidence 
in favour of ‘* Biogenesis’’ forall known forms 
of life was of very great weight. He further 
said :—‘‘ And, looking back through the pro- 
digious vista of the past, I find no record of the 
commencement of life, and therefore [ am 
devoid of any means of forming a definite 
conclusion as to the conditions of its appear- 
ance. Belief, in the scientific sense of the 
word, is a serious matter, and needs strong 
foundations. To say therefore, in the ad- 
mitted absence of evidence, that I have any 
belief as to the mode in which the existing 
forms of life have originated would be using 


words in a wrong sense. But expectation is permissible where 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY ELLIOTT AND FRY.) 


belief is not; and if it were given me to look beyond the abyss — faith.’’ 


of geologically recorded time to the still more remote period when | 
the earth was passing through physical and chemical conditions, | 
which it can no more see again than a man can recall his infancy, | 
I should expect to be a witness of the evolution of living proto- 
plasm from not-living matter. I should expect to see it appear | 
under forms of great simplicity, endowed, like existing fungi, 

with the power of determining the formation of new protoplasm 

from such matters as ammonium, carbonates, oxalates, an 
trates, alkaline and earthy phosphates, and water, without the 
aid of light. That is the expectation to which analogical reason- 
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; ; | in a land flowing with the abominable, and peopled with 

ing leads me; but I beg you once more to recollect that I have | grubs and mouldiness, And it may be caanined with week 
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no right to call my opinion anything but an act of philosophical 


The Professor's train of thought gradually led him on to the 
— of epidemic and epizootic diseases, and to the devastating, 
cholera-like ‘‘ pébrine,’’ which commits such deadly ravages 
among the silkworms; and he closed his address by saying :— 
**T commenced this address by asking you to follow me in an 
attempt to trace the path which has been followed by a scientific 
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smiles and shrugs, practica’ ari 

temporaries of edi my a Spall one 
may have commented on the waste of Pret 
high abilities in toiling at the solutj aa 
problems which, though curious enouat of 
themselves, could be of no conceivable ree 
to mankind. Nevertheless you wil] pd 
served that, before we had travelled so"; 
far upon our road, there appeared rl 
the right hand and on the left, ‘fetie 
laden with a harvest of golden’ p¢ ity 
immediately convertible into those fine’ 
which the most sordidly practical otis oe 
admit to have value; namely, money and ee 
The direct loss to France caused jy te 
pébrine in seventeen years cannot be ean 
mated at less than fifty millions sterlin.. 
and if we add to this what Redi’s ideas; 
Pasteur’s hands, has done for the wine-gro: oe 
and for the vinegar-maker, and try fi oe oe 
talise its value, wo shall find that it will et, 
long way towards repairing the money i-, = 
caused by the frightful and calamitous wae 
of this autumn. And as to the equivalent 
of Redi’s thought in life, how can we oy “ 
estimate the value of that knowledge of the 
nature of epidemic and epizootic diseases, ad 
consequently of the means of checkin; 7 
eradicating them, the dawn of which hee 
assuredly commenced? Looking back 2 
further than ten years, it is possible to palace 
three (1863, 1864, and 1869) in which thatoc l 
number of deaths from scarlet fever alons 
amounted to 90,000. That is the return Re 
killed, the maimed and disabled being |, ft 
out of sight. Why, it is to be hoped that the 
list of killed in the present bloodiest of all wars 
will not amount to more than this. But the 
facts which I have placed before you must 
leave the least sanguine without a doubt that 
the nature and the causes of this scourge will, 
one day, be as well understood as those of 
the pébrine are now, and that the long. 
suffered massacre of our innocents will come 
to an end, And thus mankind will haye 
one more admonition that ‘the people perish 
for lack of knowledge,’ ani that the allevia. 
tion of the miseries and the promotion of the 
welfare of men must be sought, by those who 
will not lose their pains, in that diligeur 
patient, loving study of all the multitudinous 
aspects of nature, the results of which consti- 
tute exact knowledge, or science. It is the 
justification and the glory of this great meeting 
that it is gathered together for no other object 
than the advancement of the moiety of science 


which deals with those phenomena of nature which we call phy- 
May itS endeavours be crowned with a full measure of 
success! "’ 


WILHELMSHOHE. 


: **T have given him Wilhelmshohe,’’ says the King of Prussia 
ang we in that telegraphic despatch to the Queen, his wife, which bri: tly 
idea, in its long and slow progress from the position of a probable | depicts a great scene iu the drama of history. ‘¢ Where and what 
hypothesis to that of an established law of nature. Our survey | manner of plaee is Wilhelmshéhe? ’’ many readers will ask. It 
is the Versailles of Cassel. It is a chateau and pleasure-park on 
the east slope of the Habichtswald mountains; and it has for the 
captive Emperor associations of peculiar interest, inasmuch 
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as if was once the favourite residence of his uncle, Jeréme, 
time King of Westphalia. This palatial retreat and its surroundings | 
are in the luxurious taste of the last century. 
on an amazing plan; there are temples of Apollo and Mercury; there 
are waterfalls, pheasantries, lakes, and a Chinese village. 
great fountain, perhaps the greatest in the world; for its column of 
water, rising to a height of 190ft., is 12ft. in thickness. And lastly, 
at the farthest and highest point of the grounds, nearly 1400 ft. 
above the Fulda, there is @ strange, if not preposterous, building of 
octagonal shape, with a series of cascades descending from its foot, | 
through five basins, to a “grotto of Neptune.”’ 
of the cascade is named the Reisenschloss, from a colossal statue which | 
is an immensely enlarged copy of the Farnese Hercules, the club 


i 


| 


There are hothouses | trees. 

Inside the palace there are many memorial signs of the past. In had I desired it, I could have heard every word that was spoken; but 
the billiard-room stands the identical billiard-table of the Emperor’s 
Royal uncle, as also the cues, with the initials ‘“‘J.N.’’ engraved u 
them. Leaving the ante-room, where the rules of the game, printed in | watched him closely on the evening of Orsini’s attempt on his life. 
French, are still hanging, he may enter the front vestibule, and, looking | Every line of his features is as familiar to me as those of my nearest 
down on the lovely valley before him, his eyes may chance to rest uponan | friend; yet I declare, with the greatest sincerity, that when he arrived 
inscription on the glass panel, cut with a diamond ring by some attendant here I did not recognise him. Could it be possible that the old shrunken 
“* Vive le Roi!’’ with the retort underneath, ‘‘Le Roi | man, who raised his képi to acknowledge the salutations that greeted 
est disparu, vive l’Electeur!’’ | 

Herr Paul Lindau, an eye-witness of Napoleon’s arrival at Wil- | to the ‘ Vive l’Empereurs’ of the Parisians, I am not sentimental, and 


The building at the top | of King Jeréme, 


having a cavity in which nine people can sit. 


There is a 


GENERAL VIEW OF METZ. 


ilhelmshohe, ; helmshéhe, describes his personal appearance in an account from which 
whose precincts are reached from Cassel by a straight avenue of lime- | we extract the following :—‘‘I drove along in my carriage so close to that 


| which took Napoleon and his two aides-de-camp to Wilhelmshohe that, 


not one sentence broke the stillness of the sad group. _I have seen the 
m | Emperor hundreds of times in Paris. I was in the Opera, and 


| him, was the same man who, as the Emperor of the French, has responded 


| ing—which 


my nerves are of normal strength; but the shock that the contrast pre- 
sented senta shiver to my very heart. All are familiar with the mode in 
which Napoleon’s hair was arranged—the crisp curl so carefully trained, 
and the historical moustache with its waxed ends, that gave to his coun- 
tenance its distinguishing expression, all that trim, soldierly air was 
gone. A few straggling locks of grey hair were scattered in confusion over 
his forehead, and his untended moustache drooped heavily over his 
closed lips, betokening the despair that must have reigned in his mind. 
Napolecn’s yore is either no longer capable of expressing feel- 

believe—or it iscapable of hiding itsevery trace. He moved 
no muscle—net a line in his face was stirred as he responded to the 
military salute. As he turned from right to left no gleam of expression 
passed across his features. His eyes had lost every vestige of meaning ; 
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and he gazed on all, yet evidently saw nothing. Suc ha full per- 


sonification of total apathy I have never seen. It was not a living 
human face I beheld; it was a lifeless, vacant mask. I could not 
withdraw my gaze from him; I could not realise the possibility of 
the fact that the wreck before me was the man whose voice was, 
but a few weeks since, so potent throughout the world; that this— 
this—was the wise and mighty Emperor !”’ ‘ 

The Emperor, we learn, is taking regular walks in the close 
vicinity of the palace. Only once last week he had a two hours 
drive by a road leading through the neighbouring villages of 
Kirchditmold and Harleshausen, returning by way of the Rasen- 
Allée, a road formerly kept for the exclusive use of the Elector, 
and connecting Wilhelinshohe with the hunting castle Wil- 
helmsthal, five miles distant. The party consisted of nine, all of 
them being French, Rimbaud, mounted on horsebac k, riding in 
front and Comte Davillers at the of the carriage The 
Emperor, with the rest, was seated on a char-i-banc, drawn by 
four horses. To amend his equipage, a few days ago a Royal 
carriuge was sent over from Berlin, together with a team of six 
beautiful black horses. : 

M. J. Pietri, the private secretary of the ex-Hmperor, 
addressed a letter to the Times, in which he denies certain state- 
ments that have been made against his Majesty. First he denies 
that he diverted every year from the War Budget £2,000,000 to 
supply the extravagant expenditure of the Civil List. Second, 
he denies that the Emperor has invested £400,000 in Dut h rail- 
way shares ; and affirms that he has not a centime invested in 
foreign funds, ‘Third, he denies that he borrowed 2000 thalers 
from the Prussian staff at Sedan. ‘The Emperor,"’ says M. 
Pietri, ‘doubtless treats such calumnies with contempt; but it 
behoves those who are attached to him not to allow them to appear 
without refutation.”” 
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has 


AFFAIRS AT METZ. 

‘As Metz and its defences have already been fully described in 
our columns, we shall best employ the space at our disposal this 
week in giving some information as to the state of affairs at that 
stronghold. A correspondent of the Zines, writing on the Mth 
inst., says :— - . 

“T have just returned from a visit to the Prussian trenches 
round Metz. For the first time since I had to do with this cam- 
paign I have seen French soldiers who are not dead, wounded, or 
prisoners. But virtuallly they are prisoners, though they have 
not surrendered. I started from a village in the vicinity of the 
furthest Prussian outpost, on the north-west side, accompanic 1 
by a Prussian cuirassier officer. Wee first passed through the vil- 
lage of Courcelles, which, on each side of the road, is laid out 
with rifle-pits, trenches, and barricades made out of the poplars 
that once used to mark out the great military road to Metz, but 
are now hewn down. Patrols of both cavalry and infantry were 
to be seen in all directions after passing through the village of 
Laquenexy, where Bazaine made his last fruitless effort, on 
Sept. 1, to escape. The houses on each side of the road, 


which are now occupied by — soldi are well barricaded, 
and studded with loopholes. After passing through a wood 
we observed the French soldiers in the trenches below 


us. We then came toa chateau at Mercy-le-Hau, once a noble 
mansion, surrounded by its pleasure-grounds and park, beautif ully 
laid out, now a mere gutted ruin, with its lawns and parterres a 
camping-ground of soldiery. It is the property of Vicomte du 
Cottlosquet, and its destruction is entirely owing to the French. 
After being formally introduced to the officer in command of the 
outpost, we proceeded from landing to landing until we came to 
the roof of the chateau, which is now used as a look-out, and 
whence we got a magnificent view of the citadel of Metz, from 
which we were distant about two miles. On the heights opposite 
to us—on the sky line—we could distinctly see another Prussian 
army; and on a very prominent earthwork on the north side of 
the cathedral we could plainly observe three officers in uniform— 
Bazaine and his staff, for all we may know—surveying through a 
large telescope on a stand the mighty army that surrounded them, 
Metz itself lies very low, and the most prominent object of the 
whole town is its ancient cathedral, which towers nobly above 
every other building. As for the fortifications, they are, in my 
humble opinion, impregnable ; it would be madness to atrempt to 
storm them; they appear to command every position; and I 
have learnt to-day from ‘good authority that the King has 
given orders, if possible, to avoid further bloodshed, and to ‘ bide 
his time,’ which signifies starvation. Several deserters who have 
come across to this Prussian outpost informed the officer that the 
ople are now subsisting on the cavalry horses. The oflicer con- 
firmed this by stating that he had actually seen them kill the 
horses, numbers of which we observed grazing on the glacis. The 
entire French army, which some time ago amounted to 80,000 
men, seems to be encamped principally under the fortresses and 
round some villages opposite this Prussian outpost—Grigy and 
Lagrange-au-Bois. After scanning the whole position and ob- 
serving most minutely every movement of the French troops in 
their extensive prison, we descended the platform which has been 
raised by the Prussians on the roof of the chateau as their point 
observation, after which we inspected the ruin. The officer in 
command, knowing who I was, requested me to make the details 
public. On Aug. 14 last a detachment of Prussian dragoons occu- 
pied the chateau for one night; they found it deserted, but beauti- 
fully furnished. Three or four days after they returned and found 
the place barricaded outside with the trees cut down from the park, 
the boughs of which had been converted into huts ; the shutters out- 
side on the ground floor had earth thrown half way up from the 
foundation, and the walls were on all sides pierced for loopholes. 
As we came round to the front door we observed what once was 
the family piano, billiard-table, and other articles of furniture, 
now broken up and used for exterior barricades. But the interior 
was the saddest part of all. In the hall familiar pictures of Eng- 
lish racehorses met your eye—Flying Dutchman, Macaroni, Xc. 
Then, on entering the public rooms, first of all the drawing-room, 
the entire floor was scattered with beautiful ornaments, albums, 
musical pieces, &c. The library with all its books lying about ; 
among the collection some well-known English publications, and 
a great many copies of Rochefort’s Lanterne, &c. After leaving 
this lamentable sight we passed through the wreck of a garden, 
with shattered vine-houses, where we were met by the Prussian 
outposts, and went into the trenches, finding ourselves within 500 
yards of the French vedettes, sitting on the top of their trenches. 
There were also several mitrailleuses and small field-guns arranged 
along the top. In the early part of the day shots were exchanged 
between the infantry patrols, but there was no loss of life. We 
then went and saw the men’s bivouac in the rear of the chateau, 
and I soon discovered who had appropriated the arm-chairs, sofas, 
&c., out of the house. The men seemed exceedingly happy and 
lively, and were only too eager for the chance of another fight. 
The outposts are relieved every third day, and, in case of an attack, 
they will not attempt to hold this position, but will retire on the 
next outpost, which lies about a mile in rear. General Wimpffen 
was sent by the Prussians into Metz afew days ago to inform 
Bazaine of the defeat of the French army, the capture of both 
M‘Mahon and the Emperor, and to ask him whether he would 
not now surrender. His reply was that the Emperor was not his 
master, that he was master in Metz, and that he would surrender 
tonoman. Itis also rumoured that Bazaine had had an inter- 
view with Prince Frederick Charles in person; that he requested 
the Prince to allow him to capitulate with his bands playing, 
colours flying, and the men underarms. The Priuce’s answer 
was that he had no objection to the bands playing, but as to the 
arms he would not listen to it. Bazaine, it is believed, has sent 
one of his Generals to the King of Prussia, with the view of 
making conditions. The Prussians are making a most interesting 


line of railway between Remilly and Pont-i-Mousson, which will 
open their line of communication between the army before Paris 
and any part of Germany. The line will pass through Nancy 
and Chalons, the latter place will be kept as a great dépét. 


The 
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Prussian enginceroflicer who is superintending the work informed 
me they have had the materials lying by at Coblenz for several years 
back. "French prisoners still keep passing near here in thousands, 
On the 13th four officers requested of the commandant to give 
them protection, as they said they did not feel themselves safe 
with their men,’ After giving their parole not to serve against 
Prussia during the present war, they were left free to 50 whither 
they choose. I believe that nearly all of them go to either 
Germany or Belgium, as they say if they were to return to Paris | 
the people would force them to take up arms, and they would 
conseyuently break their parole. 1 am sorry to say that rinder- 
pest is killing numbers of the Prussian cattle ; but, on the whole, 
the Prussians are exceedingly well off for food. ‘The com- | 
missariat is excellently well arranged, and now with this new line | 
of railway it will be perfect, every wage employed has its number 
marked on the waggon, and the corresponding number on the 
driver's cap." 

The troops before Metz are now distributed in three commian ls, 
the seventeenth division (Mecklenburgen and Hans Town troops), 
which arrived last of the regular forces in France, forming, with 
the Brandenburg division of landwehr, a distiuct body under the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. ‘This Sovereign, by-the- 
by, is the identical ruler who still has, in theory at least, the con- 
stitutional right of administering the stick to a refractory subject, 
and the mention of whose supposed claim to exercise that right 
was, not many years since, the unfailing means of rousing the 
passions of the Democrats of northern Germany, who are now 
serving patiently under him, 

Bazine has left no means untried of supplying that want of 
carrier pigeons or other sure messengers which has been so severely 
felt in his army. For some time it is well known he received and 
sent messages by the simple means of bottles floated down the 
Mozelle, This 7 Ba was found out, and counteracted by nets. 
Another means has since been tried, but, apparently, without the 
succers Which the ingenuity of the besieged deserved; for a small 
air balloon apparatus, carrying despatches from Metz, has de- 
scended at Oberwittstadt, a village in the north of Wurtemberg. 
Tho contents of the letters thus conveyed have not been made 
known, as they were at once transmitted to Stuttgardt and thence 
to the Prussian staff. An official telegram from Neufchatel reports 
the finding of a second balloon, dated Metz, Sept. 16. The balloon 
contained 5000 letters, which state that the besieged had plenty 
of provisions since the battle of Gravelotte; that Marshal Bazaine 
had been victorious in the battles of August, and that there was 
no doubt he would cut his way through when the proper time 
arrived. ‘The assertion as to the abundance of provisions is so 
often repeated in the same letters, that one has a suspicion that 
the writers betray their anxiety to impose on the world by pro- 
testing over-much. 


MR. LOWE ON THE WAR. 

‘Tur Chancellor of the Exchequer was entertained at a public 
banquet, in Elgin, on the 16th inst., aud presented with the 
freedom of the town, In his speech on the occasion Mr. Lowe 
referred to the waste of time in conducting Parliamentary busi- 
and made a feeling allusion to the loss of H.M.S, Captain, 
He then proceeded as follows :— 


I pass from this melancholy topic to one not less melanchely—to on@ 
which is in the thoughts of all of us, the terrible drama now being played 
out on the continent of Europe. You will not expect me, in the situation 
I hold, to give you any opinion as to the merits of that, or to the prospects 
of the different competitors, or to enter into any criticism whatever, What 
I might say in my personal character, coming from me as a member of the 
Government, might be the means of giving offence. But there are one or 
two: bservations which | may reasonably beg to submit to your fair and 
candid consideration. The Government bas been subjected to repeated 
attacks in all quarters for the policy they have observed in regard to the 
great struggle now going on on the continent of Europe. We have been 
tannted with every possible fault a Government can commit ; and, in fact, 
you might well suppose that no class of men could be more incompetent 
for sheer duty than we have been, if you were to listen to what has been 
circulated about us on the Continent and by some of our own press: and 


the whole essence of the charge made against us is in substance that we 
have not interfered, Now, | wish to draw your attention a little to 
this subject. We are neutrals in this war, but we are not only 
neutrals in the technical sense of the word, We are not only non- 
belligerents, but we are neutrals in the right sense of the word—inasmach 
as we are really impartial, we are well-wishers. I am speaking of the 
government of beth sides, We are most anxious that this great calamity 
should be averted, and we are most anxious now that both sides should 
come out of it with as little injury and damage as can possibly be. There- 
fore, our profession of neutrality is not merely & technical term of law, but 
it is a real expression of the feelings and views with which we regard the 
struggle; and that it isso may be surmised from the fact that we have 
been heartily abused by both sides. That being a point very much settled, 
the question is, what should have been proposed, I suppose ; because among 
the most unmeaning of phrases in general there are three kinds of inter- 
position : the first is arbitration; another, is intervention ; and the third, 
mediation; and they jumble these things up in @ manver that must be my 
excuse if 1 endeavour to define these three terms strict'y, and to show ex- 
actly what meaning I attach to them. And, first, arbitration means when a 
person takes upon himself to jadge between two competitors, at their re- 
quest ; and, as no request has been made to us by the two competitors, 
arbitration is totally out of the question, and I may dismiss it, Interven- 
tion by @ neutral means that the neutral casts aside the character of 
neutrality and goes in for one side or the other. Now, we have not the 
slightest, and I'm sure that you do not wish us to have any, intention of 
doing so. The quarrel was none of our raising; on the contrary, we have 
done everything we could to prevent it, and we are not going, if any power 
can keep us out of it, to be drawn into it. I see no reasen whatever, and I 
speak with the greatest confidence—I think so, at least—to apprehend 
that we shall be drawn into it. The third class of interposition is that 
of mediation; and mediation, I take it, means not that you exactly wait 
to be asked, but that yon give good advice and counsel, and persuade and 
entreat people to be reasonable, to listen to good advice, and to abstain 
from hostilities. Now, gentlemen, that also requires consideration. As 
long as the sword has not been drawn, while the matter is still in the 
stage of quarrel and discussion, and has not reached the point of hos- 
tilities, nothing can be more becoming a great Power like England than 
even to be lavish in mediation at the risk of receiving, as we have 
received, some mortifying repulses. She cannot go too far in exhausting 
all the resources which are at her command in order to bring the two 
parties together and prevent the effusion of blood. She can do this because 
the question then at issue is @ question of the rights of parties, of which 
every man is a poor judge for himself, but which just and wise 
men are always ready to leave to the adjustment of other people 
if they are sincere in the belief that they are right. In that 
kind of mediation we have not been in any way wanting. We 
exhausted all the resources of diplomacy in endeavouring to prevent a 
collision between France and Prussia, and we exhausted them in vain. But 
when you come to speak of mediation after the sword has been drawn, you 
get at a tota ly different set of considerations. It is no longer a question 
of the rights of parties, but 9 question of relative power. The sword is an 
evil mediator, but it does its work decisively and authoritatively; and if, 
after the parties have called the sword in aid of their own affairs, and dis- 
like their discussion by other people, we were to begin to mediate, then we 
should be wearing our neutrality exceedingly thin, and be almost casting 1c 
aside altogether, So long as it is a question of right we may claim to be 
heard ; but when two nations have been conflicting with each other for 
some time they know much better than anybody else can know what their 
own strength is, and what the strength of their antagonist is, and they 
know also what they require for security, and what they think it their 
interest toclaim. And if that be the case, and the third nation tries to 
interpose between them, whatever advice it gives it must be taking part 
ei her with the one party or the other, and thus would not bear the part of 
neutral. For instance, were we to go to Prussia and advise her to be content 
with less terms than she demands, we actually should be taking the part of 
France against Prussia, and would be no longer a neutral, and would be 
throwing our moral weight in the scale of Franceagainst Prussia, If, on the 
other hand, we were to go to France and advise her to take terms which 
she did not consider consistent with her dignity, we should be playing the 
game of Prussia and taking part against France, This is exactly what, in 
my judgment, we ought to avoid, in the supposition with which I started, 
that we are bound to be an actual, a fair, and an absolute neutral. There 
is another reason why, in my judgment, we ought at the present time to 
abstain from interference andfrom mediation, and that is th's—it is impos- 
sible to do so without leaving a lasting wound behind, For instance, sup- 
posing we were to recommend Prussia to do something less than she 
believes necessary for her to do, it would always rankle in the mind of 
Prussia that she felt herself compelled to listen to our advice; it would 
always ravkle in the mind of Prussian statesmen that we had spoiled her 
game in the moment of success, and it would be a standing grievance 
against us for ever. If, on the other hand, we were to advise France to take 
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terms from Pri supposing she demands a cession of te 
be wise in eur st men to associate England with what F 
miserable and humiliating to submit to, ant she would 
England had a hand in the matter - that she put pressure 
compel her to submit to that which she ought not to have done. | hy, 
fore, gentlemen, I think I have shown you, though, 1am afraid, ra; 
drily and tediously, still I think 1 have shown you, that the 
policy, if we really mean what we say—if we really mean 
England out of the conflict—is that of forbearing 
I would call officious intervention between the parties. If one part, 
is at stake, and we could in any way facilitate overtures they ini 
difficulty in making; if we could in any way smooth the way hy tuk: 
ourselves the bearers of conciliation or peace ; if we could give any deci i 5 
if both parties wished for our decision anything of that kind in wo jy), 
our duty and pleasure to do, and Tam sure the people of England wo i 
think that we should only be doing our duty ; but beyond thas we oughey, ; 
in my judgment, to go. We ought not to abandon the neutral characu ; pep. 
have assumed, These two great nations have taken upon them-elye 


fr 


force in 


decide between them, and by force they must be guited, at hast » 
England is concerned, who, having done all she eveld to prevent tii 


to take upon herself nny of the burden or miveries 4 


ought no 
follow. Aud now, gentlemen, I will venture to take a little more chcery , 
view of the subject, and point out one or two matters in which LT think « 


niay see that this war has been of service to us—there is hothing so evil | 
that good can be extra sted from it. Que lesson to be gained, which | th). 
comes home to the heart of every Scotchman, is the enormons advance ; { 
popular education, 1 will not go into this subject, it would be invidions 
at this timeif I were to do so; but only 2 what Prussia has re)! 
done! I do not speak now of her muitary achievements, but Jock i: 
the intelligence, the organisation, the docility ; look, for instano. 
the careful way in which the service of scouting, of ascertaining tie 
presence of the enemy, is performed; look at theextraordinary know Jed yp 
which has been obtained of the movement of the enemy, such as has ney, r 
been done in any war before; look at the forecast, looic at the diligenoe 
which has been displayed. It is said that education tends to make ;¢ ple 
soft and effeminate, and less fit for the rough business of war; but sco 
how these men have been stricken down by regiments, by the most terril)ic 
instruments of war, without flinching or going back an inch. So fur 
Prussia has succeeded, I think, in showing the value of a system of popular 
elucation. The same thing applies to the superior ranks, officers } 
generals, of the Prussian army. Therefore this is so far satisti 
cause it shows itis not true, as has often been said, that war is a trate 
which tho-e shine most who are the most brutalised and the least cultive:ed 
men. Ic ears to me, when civili-ed men do take up this dreadful bo... 
ness from quate motives, they can conduct it as well, if not better, tha; 
the fiercest savages. There is another lesson or consequence still m 
agreeable, What we have been witnessing is the destruction of a most 
gallant standing army by what is not a standing army, but an armed 
na iou, and that not altogether by the superior qualities of the men, byt 
by the enormous preponderance of numbers, which the fact of their beipy 
an armed nation has given them, I think | hear in that the knell «{ 
standing armies. Many of the large standing armies ef the Continent, if 
they cannot protect the nation against the war with such a country as 
Prussia, whose troops have to be called from the counter, the loom, and 
the plough, of what use are they ? It seems to me that any nation wlio 
wishes to be protected against invasion and against destruction must not 
only rely on s standing army, if for no other reason than because its num- 
bers are necessarily limited, but it must put arms in the hands of the 
people, and trust to them, as Prussia trusts, for the defence of their own 
jand. If that be so, see the blessed results which will follow from it. Que 
is freedom, A nation which is armed, and on whose answer to the call de- 
pends the safety of the country, must necessarily be a nation of free men ; 
they will be armed, and their Sovereigns must govern in accordance with 
their wishes, or they will not get their support when they get involved in 
difficulty. It seems to me that this is areturn to the sort of rude liberiy 
enjoyed in the Middle Ages; and when the King was kept in order by tie 
fact that all the subjects had arms in their hands, and would not suffer 
themselves to be oppressed beyond a certain limit. Then there is another 
good effect, and that is, that such organisation is mainly useful for de- 
fensive wars. Had not the heart of the Prussian nation been in this war it 
would have been vain to expect from it the extraordinary efforts it has 
made, and it would have been impossible for the people to assemble in so 
wonderfully short atime, If the people are to be consulted, the people will 
only fight when they see it to be their interest, and I think they will 
only see it to be for their interest when it is for the sacred 
idea of protecting their common country. Whatever may be the 
end of this contest, it must be evident to all that Prussia entered upon it 
with no desire to acquire territory, but merely to defend herself from in- 
vasion. ‘These things seem full of promise for the future; they scem to 
promise more enlarged freedom in the future than exists at present ; they 
seem to hold out fair promise, if not for universal peace, at least for the 
prevention of such wars as this we are now witnessing. If Kings must re-t 
upon their people, if they must depend upon them, and not upon hired 
soldiers, they must govern according to the will of their people. If that be 
80, these things may compensate for a great deal of the bloodshed and 
horror we have seen, Now, gentlemen, | have to apologise for trespassing 
at so great length on your time, but I have endeavoured, to the vest of my 
ability, to lay before you the present state of affairs. I think it ought to 
be satisfactory to you to learn that there is ho reason to doubt that we enter- 
tain no apprehension of being drawn into this struggle; and, as far a+ we 
are concerned, no effort shali be wanting on our part to keep you clear of 
it. Now, gentlemen, I beg to return you my most sincere thanks for the 
patience with which you have heard me, and I thank the Corporation of 
Elgin very kindly for the honour they have conferred on me, and | trust 
a rest of my career will not disgrave them in the choice they have 
made, 


> and 


THE BUTCHERS OF PARIS, who imagined that they were going to make 
fortunes out of the state of siege, have been informed by @ proclamation 
that they must sell meat at fixed prices, according to a tariff which is pos ud 
on all the dead walls, Beef is about one third dearer than mutton, The 
butchers are told that they must not charge for bones. How many house- 
holders in London would be thankful for a like boon. 


THE BaPprist UNION CONFERENCE was opened at Cambridge on We'l- 
nesday, the inaugural address being dclivered by the Rev. W. Robinson, the 
chairman, who dwelt upon the disposition for unity now being manifested 
amongst Christians, A discussion took place upon the University Tests 
Bill, and a resolution was passed affirming that no settlement of the qu 
tion will be complete which does not abolish the necessity of orders as a 
conditios of office or emolument in the Universities. A memorial to the 
Government in this sense was adopted, 


IRISH OPINION CONCERNING THE PoOrke.—There is a large party in 
Ireland, it seems, who would not be averse to inviting the Pope to scek a 
refuge in the “ I-lund of Saints,” in the event of his longer residence in the 
Eternal City becoming impolitic or impossible. Some have even speculated 
on Dublin being selected asthe place of sojourn of the Pontiff, and have in- 
dicated the house of a nobleman which is about to be sold as a probable 
fitting home for bis Holiness. Others, however, argue that the retirement 
of the Pontiff to Ireland would amount to at least a temporary abandon- 
ment of the position cf the Catholic Church in Europe, and believe, on the 
other hand, that France will be the Pontifical asylum. The Republic is nct 
expected to last, and it is hoped that it may be succeeded by a Govern- 
ment as friendly to the Cuurch as Napoleon III, was. Some others con- 
sider that a reconciliation will ultimately be effected between the Pope and 
the King of Italy, despite the difficulties placed in the way by the dectrine 
of Infallibility, 


NEW PEER.—The Queen has ordered a writ to be issued summoning Lord 
Eliot to the House of Peers, by the title of Baron Eliot, of St. Germans, in 
the county of Cornwall, The Barony dates from 1784. The new peer, 
William Gordon Cornwallis, Lord Eliot, is the eldest son of the Hari of 5'. 
Germans, by the third daughter of the second Marquis of Conwaliis. le 
was born at Port Eliot, Cornwall, in 1529, and was educated at Kion. In 
1853 he was appointed second paid Attache to the Embassy at Berlin, having 
previously served the Foreign Office at Madrid and at Lisbon, Subsequently 
his Lordship was Attaché at St. Petersburg. He has also been Secretary of 
Legation at Rio Janeiro and at Athens. In May, 1866, in conjunction with 
Mr. Montagu Chambers, he was returned for Davenport as @ Liberal, the 
present Lord Colchester and Mr. H.C, Raikes, M.P. for Chester, having been 
the unsuccessful Conservative candidates. In November, 1868, however, 
Lord Eliot did not offer himself for re-election, being unable to support the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church. He is a prominent member of the 
High Church party. 


THE GATLING MITRAILLEUSE.—On Wednesday two Gatling mitrail- 
leuses were tried at Shoeburyness, The first, having a calibre of 1in., 
and throwing a bullet weighing 8 oz., was fired at targets 36 ft. and ‘ft. 
high, at a distance of 2100 yards. Owing to a couple of cartridges placing 
themselves athwart the loading machinery, only 121 shots were delivered 
in two minutes, producing twelve hits. A smaller Gatling, calibre 65, 
throwing a 302. ball, was tried; it dispatched 308 bullets, and produced 
forty-five hits. The larger Gatling was then pointed at three targets, each 
of the same size as the last, but placed in rows to represent a column of 
troops ; 238 shots were fired, aud about ninety hits were scored, The 
smaller Gatling fired at the Gatling 348 bullets in two minutes, making 165 
hits at 2100 yards. These results are far beyond everything which our 
artillerists had Lm ym or even hoped from any mitrailleuse. Hitherto 
these engines done fairly at short ranges, but the performance of 
Wednesday would have been excellent for the best field-pieces at the very 
fair range of 2100 yards, or considerably over a mile, Until Wednesday the 
field-pieces met the mitrailleuses at the supposed favourite ranges of the 
lacter; now the ——— have been collared, if not beaten, at distances 
which had been claimed for them as peculiarly their own property. 
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AFTER WAR. 

Iv one of the last sittings of our House of Commons Sir 
lienry Bulwer, in one of the wisest and shortest speeches of 
the Session, remarked that, whatever people had succeeded 
in inventing, they had not yet invented a new human 
nature. ‘The observation was made with reference to the 
Franco-Prussian war, and the feelings which precipitated it; 
jealousy on one side, and perhaps a little disposition to 
administer a severe chastisement on the other. It was only 
putting in a new form the remark of a great living thinker ; 
that man has carried the art of fighting to greater perfection 
than any other art, and that the drill and equipment of 
thousands of men for the purposes of mutual destruction is 
his least questionable achievement. 

There is certainly something dreary about this lookout , 
but war is not what it was, and it has its good conse- 
quences, These, or some of these, we might reach by other 
paths ; but in this world there is no unmixed good, and, 
while we all strive for the best possible thing, we may 
well be permitted to find consolation where we can. 

The spirit of humanity, which nowadays does so much to 
mitigate the after-horrors of the combat—little enough, but 
still comparatively much—is not, of course, a consequence of 
war. But, this spirit once abroad and active, there springs 
up into life among the wounded on both sides (supposing a 
fair degree of moral culture among them) a peculiarly vivid 
fecling of their fraternity as human beings, which cannot be 
without hopeful consequences in the future. The combat 
dissipates a thousand illusions. Men discover that bravery 
and skill and compassion are of no nation, and they learn to 
revise their estimates of themselves and of others. There is 
much in that fine couplet of Mr. Gerald Massey’s :— 

We learn by the grip of our hands in hate 
What the strength of our love may be; 


and, if some wars leave legacies of hatred for future gcnera- 


tions, it is yet true that brave men like each other better 


after aset-to. Nor have we any doubt that the present war 
will have for one of its earliest consequences—end as it 
may —a much greater and more rapid infiltration of German 
ideas into the mind of France generally, and a general increase 
of intercourse between the two peoples. 


It appears also to be true that, under the conditions of 
modern civilisation, a great intellectual awakening follows 


cverywhere upon the heels of war waged on any considerable 
scale for “ideas.” It is established that after a war the 
birth-rate usually rises in the countries which have been en- 
gaged in it; and it seems only natural that the stirring-up 
which it gives to the national mind and heart should not, at 
all events, have results of unmixed evil. It cannot be denied 
tliat war brings into action some of the noblest qualities of 
} man nature. In spite of all our talk about the superiority 
ot moral to physical courage, it is no trifle, from a moral 
point of view, to be able to fight as M‘Mahon and De 
Wimpffen fought at Sedan. Calmness in face of danger, 
self-reliance, and facility of action in concert, are fine things 
too, and they are nowhere to be so well learnt (in our pre- 
sent imperfect state) as on the field of battle. Im our own 
country, right out of the field of action as we are, there are 
evident signs of an increase of intellectual and moral 
activity to follow upon all this excitement, and eager sym- 
pathy with one side or the other. The Press, the Pulpit, the 
Senate, the 'l'ribune—in all these there has been an infusion 
of fresh life. Some of its first movements have been rather 
foolish—but, patience! The pulpit has come out particu- 
larly well ; and some of the “ collections ”’ for the wounded— 
especially in Dissenting places of worship, honour to whom 
honour !— have been enormous. The speech of Mr. Lowe at 
Elgin—one of the most masterly orations that ever fell from 
the lips of a statesman—was worth paying something for; 
and what has fallen from the pens of Dr. Strauss, Professor 
Max Miiller, and even Victor Hugo, with all his incon- 
sequence, are signs—very imperfect signs—of the activity 
which has been excited in minds of the first class by the 
war. Of this, however, we shall see very much more within 
a few years. 

There is one grand lesson—a hard one it is, but a great— 
which a nation learns from being engaged in a war, or even 
from witnessing one: namely, how much it can bear, and 
yet live as a nation, and rise elastic from its sufferings after 
atime. England has paid the price of this lesson before 
now; our brothers on the Continent are learning it in the 
same dear school of experience. Happy shall we all be when 
that school breaks up for a long, long holiday ; but when it 
does so, it will be true, quite apart from all great political 
considerations (in respect of which the gain to Europe and 
the world will be enormous, incalculable), that we shall all 
have got some good out of the war. 


THE PaRIs Gas COMPANY have announced that, in view of the danger 
of explosion likely to result from the bombardment, they will not continue 
thelr supply beyond a few days, 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


THE RUSSIAN CZAR, on receiving the news of the battle of Sedan, at 
Moscow, on Sept. 3, gave a dinner, when, having drank to the health of his 
Royal uncle of Prussia, he broke the glass, according to German custom, 


which prescribes that none shall drink again from a glass which has been 
used for very solemn toasts, 


THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL is expected to visit Europe at the end of the 
war. He will make a long stay in Vienna. 


MARSHAL M‘Manion, accompanied by General de Chazal, is stated to 
have arrived at Bouillon, 


M. THIERS, who arrived in Tours on the 19th, started the next morning 
for Vienna and St. Petersburg, 


CoUNT PALIKAO has hired a furnished residence at Namur for three 
months, 

Tue Riaur Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE arrived in town on Tuesday 
evening from Hawarden Castle. The Lord Chancellor will relieve the 


Right Hon. G. J. Goschen in attendance on her Majesty towards the close 
of the ensuing week, 


MR. BRIGUT, who still resides at Llandudno, is steadily gaining pbysical 
strength ; and, what in his case is still more important, is now able to 
bestow some attention on matters that give tone and vigour to his mind. 
Kven in the late rough weather the right hon. gentleman too his daily ride 
on horseback ; and thie wholesome cxercise, j ined to the long abstinence 
from intellectual s run. tos wlncet restored him to his wonted strength and 
energy, both of mind aud body. 

Laby Cow ky arrived at Wilhelim-hile, on a mission from the Empress, 
in the forenoon of last Saturday, wit, atier a long interview with the 
Emperor Napoleon, returned to Kagland ie the evening 

Ma. C. WYKEHAM MANTIN, M.P,, it is rumoured, is whut te retire from 
the representation of Newport, Isle of Wight, 


Sim TITUS SALT, of Saltaire, was presented, last Saturday ish a testi- 
monial consisting of pieces of plate, subscribed for by the et) turn of the 
village connected with his factory. 


MR. EDMOND BEALES has been appointed to the office of Judge of the 
Cambridge County Court, 


TUR GREAT BELGIAN NATIONAL RIFLE-MATCH is to commence on 
Sept. 24 and to terminute on Oct, 3. 


THK FRENCH BLOCKADE in the North Sea has been raised, 
A MONUMENT TO DANIEL DEFOR, which has been erected in Bunhill- 
fields Burying ground, was unveiled on the 16th inst., after a speech by 


Mr. U. Reed, M.P., who paid a high tribute to the genius of this distin- 
guished author, 


SiGNOR L. FRAPOLLI, Grand Master of the Italian Freemasons, has 
sent a letier to the Italian lodges, in which he says that orders have been 
given for the removal of the Grand Orient from Florence to Rome, * the 
definitive capital of the nation.” 


PRAYENS for the personal safety of the Pope and for his triumph over 
his enemies were offered up on Sunday in all the Roman Catholic chapels 
of Dublin. 

Mr. J. Crorrs, a Leeds magistrate, has been fined £15 for having a 
horee, carriage, and three men servants in excess of his license. 


CHOLERA is raging through Persia, and is bad in the south of Russia. 
In St. Petersburg there were a hundred cases last week and forty-three 
deaths, but it is not regarded at present as epidemical. 


THE CHaTIERLEY IRON COMPANY'S WORKS near Tunstall, in Stafford- 
shire, was the scene of a boiler explosion last Saturday, by which two lives 
were lost and six persons severely injured. 

M. JULES FAVRE, in acknowledging a vote of sympathy from the ad- 
vanced Liberals of Greenwich, writes:—‘* Thanks for your noble and 
brotherly sympathies. They console us in our misfortunes ; they encourage 
our hopes, and strengthen the national amity which ought to unite two 
great nations. We desire only peace; but, if we are compelled to buy 
it by the sacrifice of our honour, we will fight to the last drop of our blood, 
certain of having with us all true-hearted men.” 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE RUSSIAN EXCHEQUER has ordered 
40,000,000 roubles belonging to it in the Paris banks to be sent to London. 


A SHOCKING MURDER is reported from the Black Country, Jobn 
Farnall, the head engineer of a colliery company near Walsall, was de- 
liberately shot by a young man employed under him in an altercation about 
the latter coming late to work. The unfortunate man died on Saturday 
evening. 

A FATAL RAILWAY COLLISION occurred at Plessis, near Tours, on 
Tuesday, by which eleven persons were killed and twenty-five wounded. 
M. Duval, a writer on the Débats, was amongst the killed. 

A COWKEEPER, at Isleworth, was fined 40s. last Saturday, by the Brent- 
ford magistrates, for not having given notice of an outbreak of the foot and 
mouth disease which had occurred amongst bis cattle. 

THE MUNICIPALITY OF LILLE have voted 1,500,000f. for the defence of 
the city, and the Council General of the Department of the Sarthe have 
voted 2,500,000f. for the purchase of Remington rifles. 


THE PRUSSIAN CIVIL GOVERNOR OF ALSACE has issued a proclamation 
to the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish clergy. It declares that ali are to 
retain their present rights and stipends. The Church will not be interfered 
with by the State; but ecclesiastics preaching, speaking, or acting against 
existing authority will be punished by militury iaw. 

THE EXCHEQUER RECEIPTS from April 1 to the 17th inst. amounted to 
£28,482,049, as against £32,028.864 for the corresponding period of last year. 
The expenditure was £31,090,774, The balance standing to the credit of the 
Government in the Bank of England was £3,354,891. 

AN ACCIDENT, resulting iu a serious loss of life, occurred at Glasgow on 
Tuesday. A house in the course of erection gave way, and eleven men were 
buried in the ruins. At least five were killed on the spot, and others are 
hardly expected to recover. 

THE BODY OF A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN was found floating in 
the Thames, near Waterloo Bridge, on Monday morning. In his pocket 
several testimonials were found, showing his name to be P. H. M'Kean, an 
engineer; also a parchment, showing that a person of that name wasa 
Freemason, and a member of Villers Lodge, Isleworth. From the appear- 
ance of the body it had been in the water ten days at least, 


THE BRICKYARD belonging to the Fence Colliery Company, at Orgreave, 
near Rotherham, was entered, last Saturday night, and 24,000 bricks 
des' by being trampled upon. The outrage is suspected to have been 
committed by trade unionists. Dervick, the man who contracted to make 
the bricks, keeps aloof from the union, but says he bas received no 
complaints from the members, 


A DEMONSTRATION in sympathy with the French Republic took place. 
on Monday evening, in falgar-square. A considerable number o! 
= were present—processions, accompanied by bands and banners, 

aving marched to the spot from various parts of London, under the 
auspices of local democratic associations. 


Tu BRITISM ASSOCIATION brought its meeting at Liverpool to a close 
on Wednesday, and, upon the whole, it has been a successful and pleasant 
one. It is thought, however, that it would have been better to have held 
it s week or two earlier ; and on the occasion of the next gathering, which 
will take place at Edinburgh, it is understood that course will be adopted. 

THE ACCOUNTS OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE FUND show that in the 

‘ear 1869 light dues amounting to £396,572 were received in the United 
ingdom. The year's expenditure was £297,755 for maintenance of light- 
houses, establishment, and charges of collection, and £66,976 for new werks 
and building—making together, £364,731, 

A FATAL AFFRAY is reported from the neighbourhood of Leicester. 
Two men were drinking at a beerhouse, when a quarrel aboat some old 
grievance took place. One of them was knocked down and so brutally 
treated by the other that he died a few minutes afterwards. 

TUE REVISING BARRISTER IN LAMBETH drew attention, the other 
day, to the 19th clause of the Poor Rate and Assessment Act of last Session, 
under which the overseer is bound te place every occupier in the district 
on the electoral roll, whether rated to the poor or net. The clause in 
question opened a very wide door to the franchise. The constituency will 
now number something like 40,000 electors. 
A SHOCKING OCCURRENCE has taken place at Greenwich. A man 
living in a wretched apartment in that town was having his supper, when, 
enraged at the conduct of one of his children, he threw a knifeat him. It 
missed the boy, but struck his mother, who died in the course of a couple 
of hours. The man has since given himself up to the police, and a verdict 
of “manslaughter’’ has been returned against him by a coroner’s jury. 
HERR KARL BLIND, in an appeal published in the German press, while 
insisting on the full rights of Germany in the present war, and laying 
blame on the vast majority of parties and leadera in France, expresses 
sympathy with the establishment of the Republic, discrediting and de- 
nouncing in strong terme the alleged scheme for a restoration of Napoleon. 
The refusal of satisfactory guarantees to Germany, he adds, would unfor- 
tunately prove a deathblow to the Republican cause in France; he, there- 
fore, would fain hope that wiser counsels will prevail at Paris. 


CouNT PALIKAO, it will be remembered, in reply to a question from the 
Left, asserted that Marshal Bazaine commanded all the French armies. 
When he gave this reply, all communications had been cut off with the 
Marshal for several days. It is now discovered that M‘Mahon received his 
orders from Count Palikao himself, who in his turn carried out instructions 
which were daily telegraphed tc him froin the Emperor. 

THE ENGINE of the mail-train which met with so fearful an accident 
near Tamworth last week has been rem from the river into which it 
was thrown, having sustained comparatively little damage. It is satis- 
factory to state that, on the stream being carefully searched, no more bodies 
have been discovered, although it was supposed one or two persons who 
travelled in the ill-fated train were missing, 


PARIS BESIEGED. 


Tue scene depicted in our Engraving with the title of the 
** Stampede into Paris’? was graphically described in the ILius- 


TRATED Times for Sept. 3, page 147, Of course, all that rush of 
terrified peasants into the capital is now at an end: indeed, it is 
doubtful whether it ought ever to have been permitted, as so 


many more ‘useless mouths ’’ were thereby added toa population 


already much too numerous for the conditions under which they 
are to live, and under which they must be fed. Some notion of the 


scenes to be met with in Paris now may be obtained from the 
following account of a day’s experience by a correspondent of the 
Daily News. His letter is dated last Saturday, and says :- 

* Took a fiacre and drove down to see how the citizens of Belle- 
ville were getting on this morning, as everyone said that they 
meant to rise and generally pillage the town. Of course I frater- 
nised with the coachman. En route we met a friend of his in a 
blouse, who was going to Belleville, where he lives. Invited him 
to take a seat, Patriot very warlike. Coachman, patriot, and I 
go through the main streets of Belleville singing the ‘ Marseil- 
laise,’ Belleville men live in the streets; it has got arms, and it 
drills from morning to night when it is not drinking patriotic 
toasts. Belleville women live with their heads out of the windows, 
and freely indulge in chaff. All men and women delight 
in the Republic, and seem to consider the attack of the Prussians 
a capital joke. Asked patriot and coachman to breakfast. 
They are kind enough to accept. We go to an estaminet 
where, says the patriot, the wine and cooking are excellent, and 
the sentiments of the guests, like his own, ultra, Can't say much 
for the cooking or the wine, but the sentiments quite up to sample. 
Conversation general— Belleville will fight it out to the last—Jules 
Favre and Government too moderate— they had better take care, 
or Belleville will kill them— Rochefort, 2 man with good points 
about him, but getting rather ¢é¢de in the good cause —ultimately, 
Belleville means to share the property of the rich, but it means to 
drive the Prussians from the soil of France first. [vive my 
opinions freely. A cantankerous man in an old uniform suggests 
that Lam not French—perhaps a spy—who knows. I quake in 
my shoes; patriot comes to my rescue, swears he has known me 
from an infant, and that 1 am an ardent American Republican. 
Patriot and I embrace—other patriots embrace me—coachman em- 
braces me ; they all smell of onions—so do I—so it does not matter. 
Estaminet by this time quite full. The American Republican, the 
friend of Washington, isasked for aspecch. I getona table, Having 
read Victor Hugo's last lyrical address to the German nation this 
morning, | am well up to the mark. I denounce Kings in general, 
and Napoleon, whom I call a sinister coguin, in particular. IT 
represent my Republican home in the Far West as a country in 
which everyone is rich, where there are no kings, no grandees— 
only the people. I resume my seat amid tremendous applause, 
and I am embraced by many patriots. The citizen coachman says 
he does not want to return; he is little the worse for liquor, so I 
pay him, again embrace him, and start for an omnibus station, 
with a ‘following.’ The top of the ’bus is crowded by Mobiles, 
with their bayonets on their guns—it looks like a porcupine. I 
get inside, Find an old lady, an old man, and two Mobiles. We 
discuss the question of a bombardment. Old gentleman thinks 
that the drains will be the best place. Old lady says that she has 
heard that they have been filled with powder, to blow up the 
town if the Prussians enter it. On the whole, we decide not to 
take to the drains, except at the last extremity. Old 
gentleman tells Mobiles that he had three sons in 
the army, all of whom have died for France. Don’t 
believe him; anyone of a certain age declares that he has 
a dozen children, who were soldiers, and have been killed. Old 
gentleman is not in mourning, and, if he has lost his sons in 
battle, he shows a noble resignation. The Mobiles are peasants 
from the Gironde; they are more like two awkward girls than 
soldiers; when I speak to them they nudge each other and grin 
imbecilely. 1 ask them what they think of Trochu, and they do 
not seem to ever have heard of him. When Mobiles and old lady 

et down I am left alone with old gentleman. ‘ When,’ said Lord 
Palmerston, ‘you really want to know anything about public 
opinion, consult the man in the white hat in the omnibus.’ Old 
gentleman has a white hat, and is in an omnibus, so I follow the 
advice of the veteran Pam, and consult him. Old gentleman 
thinks that Paris will not resist long—the bourgeoisie will not 
stand being ruined. ‘What about the ultras?’ Lask. ‘The 
bourgeoisie will put them down if they break out,’ the old gentle- 
man replies. We arrive at the Madeleine, and I wish the sage 
good-by, and get out. 

“Have taken a walk on the boulevard—meet a friend—he tells 
me that there was serious fighting last night on the Orleans rail- 
road—friend has breakfasted with a man just arrived from Vin- 
cennes; nothing scen of the Prussians in that direction; further 
on poor people were picking potatoes, when twenty-five uhlans 
came on them—there was a general stampede, Uhlans rode about 
until French cavalry came up, and, after a short engagement, 
killed one and made two prisoners, the rest skedaddled, A little 
further on meet a man in the Government; he reviles England, 
and says that she ought to recoguise the Provisional Govern- 
ment. I agree with him; explain that it is not my fault ; 
as, strange to say, neither Mr. Gladstone nor Lord 
Granville have consulted me on the subject. ‘They ought 
to have done so,’ he replies, and in this sentiment I again 
concur. I go into a tobacconist’s to buy cigars. I find the 
tobacconist and his assistant girt with swords, and practising the 
musket exercise. After a few minutes, he sinks the warrior into 
the tradesman, and sells me some cigars. ‘Any news?’ he asks. 
‘None,’ [ reply. He points to the soil beneath us, and gloomily 
observes the whole town is mined ; we will blow it up rather than 
yield. We will, I reply—light a cigar and part company. Sit 
down before a café, when I see an ex-Confederate officer, who 
distinguished himself in aiding in the defence of Charlestown. 
Ex-Confederate has been round the forts, is hopeful of success; 
says that Trochu ought never to go beyond the forts in large 
masses—ought to accustom his raw troops to meet the enemy by 
degrees. He says that he knows, on the best authority, that the 
Prussians are in a bad way respecting their communications, and 
that the Francs-Tireurs are making things far from comfortable 
to them in their rear. I hope it is so, for I do not want the 
Prussians to be comfortable. I ask about the bombardment. It 
did us no particular harm in Charlestown, he said; one soon gets 
accustomed to it. I suggest that perhaps an erratic bomb may 
prevent my having the time to get accustomed to it. ‘That's 
true,’ he says. ‘The town,’ he adds, ‘one would almost think, 
has been specially built with a view to be bombarded ; the stone, 
where stone is used, is very hard, and most of the houses—in fact, 
all those built by Haussmann—have iron beams instead of 
wooden ones.’ ‘Iam delighted to hear it,’ I say, and I smile, 


A COMMITTEE OF LADIES has been formed for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans left destitute by the present unfortunate war. While warmly 
acknowledging how much England has already done for the sick and 
wounded, they earnestly hope that the women of a country where the bless- 
ings of peace and the happiness of unbroken family ties are still preserved 
will be ready to extend their active sympathy to the widows and orpbans 
of Germany and France, who mourn the loss of husbands and fathers in 
their now desolate and unprovided homes. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FOUR-OARED RACE at Lachine, on the St. 
Lawrence, in Canada, has resulted in an easy six-lengths’ victory for the 
English Tyne crew over the St. John’s ‘ Paris " crew of Canadians. The 
Tyne men took the lead from the first, so the telegraphic despatch informs 
us, and rounded the buoy with a good lead of three or four lengths, which 
was maintained and increased to the finish. The race was a six-mile 
course—three miles with and three against a strong current, and occupied 
over 41 min. 10 sec. (twice as long a time as a race from Putney to Mort- 
lake), so there can be no doubt as to the stamina as well as the speed of the 
Tyne men, 
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THE LOUNGER. 

Wen the loss of the Captain came to be known, a hundred 
gentlemen, more or less able writers, prepared to rush into print, 
and in every newspaper, daily and weekly, we had leading articles 
on the disaster, and letters commenting, explaining, suggesting, 
warning, censuring, excusing, until the British public has got, as it 
generally does under such circumstances, fairly bewildered ; and 
certain facts in the case which ought to stand out prominently are 
likely to be submerged in the weltering controversy and wholly 
lost. To prevent this, let me seize these facts and place them 
well before your readers, It is, then, @ fact that, though the 
Board of Admiralty has a staff of educated, trained, and tho- 
roughly competent professional scientific men to advise them as 
to what ships ought to be built, to frame plans, aud to 
superintend the building, the design of the Captain was 
adopted in opposition to the advice of every one of these 
professional men, Then the ship was not built in a Govern- 
ment yard; but upon this fact I lay no stress, for doubtless 
ships can be built. by private builders as well as they can by the 
Admiralty. But here is a fact which seems to me very extraordi- 
nary. The working plans of the ship were not made by the Admiralty 
staff. Surely, when it was decided to have the ship built by a 
private firm, the Admiralty ought to have stipulated that the 
working plans should be drawn by the Admiralty staff. But this 
was not done, The Messrs. Laird were not only the contractors to 
build the ship, but they were the architects. True, the design was 
Captain Cowper Coles's, but Captain Coles was not a professional 
naval architect. He could not make the working drawings. 
Then, again, no professional naval architect for the Admiralty 
examined and checked these plans or superintended the 
building of the ship to see that it was built according to 
the approved plans. Of course, the Admiralty had a clerk of 
the works to see that the materials were good and that the 
work was done well. And now what happened ?—may I say 
as the result of this strange arrangement? surely I may ;—why, 
when the ship was launched her designer discovered that she was 
800 tons deeper in the water than he meant her to be, and 
that, consequently, her freeboard was considerably lower than had 
been intended. This strange blunder, I think I may confidently 
say, was the result of the unusual, unprecedented arrangements 
which I have described; for it is absolutely certain that if the 
ship had been designed by the Constructor of the Navy, and 
built under his superintendence, the blunder could not have 

occurred, I, not being @ naval architect nor a sailor, will not pre- 
sume positively todecide whether an addition ef 2 ft. to the free- 
board of the ship might have saved her. But does it not seem 
logical to infer that if this turret-ship was not a safe seagoing 
vessel because her freeboard was too low, she would have been 
safer if her freeboard had been 2ft. higher? And, if this be 
so; if, but for this blunder, the ship might have been 
now afloat, it wasa terribly costly bluader. I had written thus 
far when I received the Manchester Guardian, which contains a | 
report of Mr. Reed’s remarks at a meeting of the British 
Association, and he confirms every word I have said, In- 
deed, it might be thought that I received my facts from Mr. | 
Reed himself; but 1 did not. I have received no communication | 
from the late Constructor since the disaster occurred, nor from | 
anyone in the Constructor’s department. The facts of the case 
were known to me before I left town, five weeks ago. The news- 
papers have drawn many lessons from this appalling calamity. 
Mr. Lowe also drew a lesson. I am not going to comment upon 
these lessons; but I will draw one more—viz., that the Admiralty 
ought not to take the business of designing and building ships 
out of the hands of its own trained professional staff and hand it 
over to amateurs, not to say empirics. 

Mr. Lowe is a very effective speaker. He aims at being 
effective, and he generally succeeds. But, in his anxiety to be 
effective, to make an impression, he is often extravagant and 
exaggerated. He was so when he spoke at Elgin the other day. 
He was anxious to show his hearers that our Parliamentary system 
of doing busin +. is cumbrous, and, in short, works badly; and 
he told them that the House of Commons ‘‘ goes on very com- 
fortably and quietly for the first four mouths, wastin g four fifths 
of its time; aud at the end of that period everything is in fearful 
arrear and confusion, and we wait till the end of the Session 
before anything is done.’ Thisis not true. Inthe Session of 1869 
the House of Commons passed the bill disestablishing the Irish 
Church during the tirst four months of the Session. It was read 
the third time on May 31. During the first four months of this 
year the House passed the Irish Land Bill, and made some pro- 
gress with the Education Bill, Was this wasting time ? 

Is no time, then, wasted + Very much, I answer. Much by 
private members in introducing futile, impossible measures and 
useless motions. Mr. Lowe complains that Government have only 
two nights a week, and that one of these is often taken away by 
private members introducing motions on going into Supply. This 
is true, and it is an evil requiring reform. Government ought to 
have three out of the five nights, and the privilege of bringing on 
motions on going into Supply might be restricted with advantage. 
The privilege of insisting that the Crown shall redress grievances 
before the House will grant money is a bet ancient and reason- 
able privilege, and it ought not to be abolished ; but the privilege 
is abused, Indeed, as it is now exercised, it is neither ancient nor 
reasonable. The theory of the ancient privilege was this: 
Her Majesty asks her faithful Commons for money to 
carry on the business of the State. To which faithful 
Commons replies, ‘Yes, your Majesty, if your Majesty will 
first redress this or that heavy grievance; if not, not.’’ But 
then the grievance ought to be a real grievance, and not a trifling 
or sham grievance, got up merely to enable some member to air 
his eloquence and get reputation amongst his constituents. Thus, 
Mr. Mactie bas a fixed idea that patents ought to be abolished. 
‘Then why does he not bring in a bill to abolish them? Because 
he knows that there is no chance of getting such a bill passed. 
Or, if he only wants to call attention to the evil of these laws, 
and make a motion thereon, ig pce he not put down his motion 
for a private members’ night? Because he fears no member would 
stop to listen to him. But on going into Supply he can have the 
House safe, as the Government on such an occasion will keep the 
House. And this I say is an abuse of the ancient privilege. 
Fancy a member moving that the House do not grant 
supplies to the Government unless the Government will first 
assent to his proposition that patents ought to be abolished, 
and thus pledge themselves, in a manner, to originate 
a bill for their abolition! The thing is absurd. It is altogether 
an abuse of the old privilege. 


I have got Cobden’s speeches here; and, quite accidentally, I 
turned this morning to a speech which he delivered in the House 
of Commons on June 17, 1851. The subject of it is “ Inter- 
national Reduction of National Armaments;’’ and in it I finda 
good deal which our Ministers would do well to consider, when 
the time shall come, and I hope it will come very soon, to settle 
the terms of peace between France and Prussia, Mr. Cobden, in 
his speech, strongly urged that the English and French Govern- 
ments should come to some arrangement to limit their naval 
armaments. At that time there was confessedly an eager 
rivalry going on between the two nations, each wishing to 
possess a fleet as strong as the other; building ship against ship, 
arming fort against fort; each pleading, almost in the same 
words, as an excuse, that her rival was increasing her armaments. 
*‘ Where is this to end?’’ asked Mr. Cobden. ‘‘ Why should not 
the two nations agree to stop?’’ This agreement could not be 
come to then, though the wisdom of it could not be denied. But 
amongst the terms of peace it may be that France may have to 
bind herself to reduce her navy very much; and it struck me, 
whilst I read this speech, that then our Government might step 
in, and agree not to increase our Navy ; for, if the French navy 
is to be reduced, what can we want with a larger navy than we 
have already? For be it observed that it was always France, and 
no other Power, that we feared. 

It is Sir Walter Scott, I think, who tells the story of a certain 


Italian knight in the old chivalric days who, being engaged to | 
champion the name of a lady of doubtful reputation, felt that he | 
could not conscientiously fight in such a cause, and so gave way 
before his antagonist; whereupon the latter taunted him with 
cowardice, That was enough. The Italian now had a cause in 
hand for which he could, as he said, “fight to the death ’’—his 
ewn reputation ; and, returning to the lists, he did his devoir like 
atrueman. Thecase of Republican France may possibly prove not 
dissimilar to that of the Italian knight in Sir Walter's story. At 
the commencement of this war France had a bad cause in hand; 
she was in the wrong, and, whether fully conscious of it or not, 
could scarcely be expected to fight well with so heavy a load upon 
herarm. ‘A sinful heart makes feeble hand.’’ If there be any 
foundation for certain sinister rumours now current to the effect 
that the King of Prussia, disliking Republicanism, has a mind to 
restore the ex-Emperor to power, and so saddle France anew 
with the Bonaparte dynasty, the French people, it seems to 
me, would have a most excellent cause in hand, for which they 
might well fight to the death in resisting such a project. Better 
a thousand times to let Paris fall a prey to war, to let the whole 
country be overrun, to brave utter ruin, in short, than consent to 
come once more under the sway of the man, the system, and 
the creatures who inaugurated a rule of corruption, sham, 
and arrogance, and have among them murdered intellect, mo- 
rality, manliness, and independence of spirit in so very many 
of France's public men. No fate could well be worse than 
that; and, if proof were needed that the Empire of the 
restoration would be like unto the Empire of the coup-d’état 
and the plébiscites, it is furnished by the tone of a journal 
just set up in London by the self-exiled, because self-con- 
demned, parasites of the Second Empire. I have not seen | 
this publication myself, being, as you know, out of the way just 
now of such things; but if the accounts be true that I read and 
hear of the contents of La Situation, it is a sorry exhibition 
indeed. It is said to be conducted by a protegé of M. Rouher, 
and is, perhaps, maintained and inspired by the ex-Minister 
through whose instrumentality the personal government that has 
brought so heavy a retribution upon France was carried to its 
highest degree of perfection—or rather of infamy. Here is the de- 
scription I read of the new organ and vindicator of Imperialism :— 
“Jt isa small sheet, called La Situation, and sold, as its front 
page informs the world, for ‘un penny.’ The object of La 
Situation is t@ advocate the cause of the fallen Emperor, and to 
revile all his enemies. It recognises, as its programme announces, 
‘no other legitimate powers in France but those conferred on the 
Empress Regent by the Emperor.’ It maintains that there are 
no other French Ministers at present ‘but those grouped by the 
Empress round Count Palikao’ (where are they, by-the-way ?) ; 
that those Ministers alone are qualified to present themselves to 
the Senate and the Legislative Body; and that only a plébiscite 
freely voted can annul the existence of these latter assemblies. It | 
compares the Emperor as a prisoner to John the Good and 
Francis I, (why not to Saint Louis’), and describes the late French 
Senate as ‘composed of all the forces of the country,’ and the 
late Corps Législatif as a body chosen under Liberal conditions 
wholly exceptional.’ The theory of Za Situation is that this 
glorious Senate and this incomparable Corps Législatif were just 
on the point of putting into operation, by means of the most 
splendid generals and officers, measures which would have swept 
the Germans into the Rhine or the Vistula, or, perhaps, for that 
matter, the Ganges—when a set of treasonable brigands, headed 
by Trochu, Thiers, and Favre, broke in upon the ‘ counsels of the 
wise and the valour of the brave,’ laid hands upon the Lord’s 
anointed, and flung down bound and bleeding France at the feet 
of the Prussian conqueror. Count Palikao, it seems, was the 
noble dupe of his own heroic simplicity and innocence. He could 
not believe in the possibility of Trochu’s treachery. Terrible 
ictures are painted of the wickedness of Trochu. The 
imperor had honoured him with’ full confidence, and 
charged him with the defence of the capital ‘in a scene 
worthy of the days of antiquity ;’ and yet Trochu consented to 
the declaration of a Republic. Europe has been often afilicted, 
says La Situation, by the treason of Spanish Generals greedy of 
power; but it is forced to avow, ‘washing its face with its hands,’ 
that ‘if there are degrees in treason, the French General has, in 
one single bound, surmounted them all.’ M. Thiers, too, was very 
bad. He was the superannuated Mephistopheles of the trans- 
action, The rest are all miscreants, ns, traitors, and so 
forth. The only hope for France new is to convene some- 
where on French soil the regularly constituted ruling bodies, 
the Senate and the Corps Législatif. La Situation, however, ad- 
mits that at the present moment there would be some 
little difficulty in accomplishing this object.’’ Bourbons, it 
would seem, are not the only persons who “learn nothing and 
forget nothing.’’ Here is a set of men who have aided in bringin, 
ruin and disgrace upon France after having corrupted and robbed 
her, and who yet have the unblushing effrontery to defame the 
men who had the courage to face the storm which they had raised, 
but from which they fled, and the patriotism to endeavour to repair 
the mischief these sneaking parasites had caused! The men of 
September may not be the Heaven-sent instruments who are to 
free France from her troubles; I hope they will prove so, but 
that has still to be shown; yet they are not for one moment to be 
compared to the creatures of “light heart,’’ bragg, bounce, 
blunder, and bamboozlement who controlled French DS dinies in 
July and August. Well may France pray and fight against being 
handed over once more to the sway of the men who grew up under 
the Second Empire; and, if she be destined so to fight and te 
pray, I hope that her petitions will be heard and that her arms 
will prosper. 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

In referring, last week, to the Gentleman's Magazine, 1 forgot 
to say a word that was certainly due to the allegation by the 
‘learned Frenchman ”’ that the Germans envied the French their 
“‘literature’’ and their ‘‘arts.’’ I see, Sir, that another con- 
tributor dealt with this topic in a previous Number of the 
ILLUSTRATED T1mEs; but the same mad, almost incredible, kind 
of talk goes on in the French news) and it may be worth 
while, perhaps, to handle it with a little a Well, in one of 
the arts—Music—Germany rauks before a!l other nations, Noteven 
Italy, her only riva) in this “ art,’’ can show such a list as Handel, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Weber, and Sebastian 
Bach. In diffused musical culture, again, the Germans are 
superior to every other people. Now take Poetry, the first of the 
‘‘arts.’’ Here the Germans rank next to England and Greece— 
they themselves gladly own the supremacy of the land of 
Shakspeare, Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton. The Freach 
ridiculed Shi ; the Germans— men like Goethe, 
Tieck, Schlegel, and Lessing —taught them—and us too— 
to understand him. They have three most excellent trans- 
lations of him, by first-class men; and no Englishman would 
for a moment deny that with the Germans began the true criti- 
cism of his writings. In original poetry they can show no such 
constellation as we can wi a Sontury—Wenlowerth, Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats, and Scott ; but, on the other hand, we have no 
single name since Shakspeare that can be ranked as the intellectual 
equal of Goethe, who, it must be remembered, was a man of 
science and a critic, as well as the author of « Faust’ —the one 
work by which he is chiefly known in England. Then there are 
Schiller, Wieland, ecg Lessing, Novalis, Heine, and Uhland. 
In general literature they have Richter—a man unparalleled— 
Herder, Jacobi, Goethe, Schiller, and the 
abstract philosophy France has no great origin- 


Tieck, Lessing, 
Humboldts. fa 
ating name since Descartes, though I suppose a high claim 
will be made for Comte; and we have none ines Locke, 


Hume, and Berkeley. Germany h her K Fich 
Schelling, Hegel — tho first fourth a slieatenn 
and the first the most widely and deep influentiai of 
modern thinkers. In other departments of 


philology, &c., the world has no names that ode taal Wace 


those of Humboldt, Bopp, Grimm, and Max Miil 
the critical writing of history the Germans have 
van, and still lead it, though here, both in France and England 
they are closely approached. In light literature France is superiop 
to Germany; in criticism, too, she has splended names—Tajno 
Sainte-Beuve, Remusat, &c. In science generally she riya], 
Germany—no more; and in diffusion of scientific knowledge s)\q 
is behind her. In political science and — instinct France is 
much in advance of her neighbour. ut in face of these un. 
doubted facts, and the fact, too, that the dominating intellectual 
and moral currents in Europe and in America (where German 
books are more read than here) have been for a quarter of a 
century and still are German (and they show no signs of thinnin; 
but the reverse), how can a sane Frenchman talk of Germ 
envying France? Europe owes a great debt to France, and Goy- 
many shares largely in that debt (though the trifle of having 
been twenty-five times attacked by her must be put in the 
ether scale); and we all like to feel that France 
is in the van of progress. She must and will be 
there. But it is really curious to notice how utterly 
unteachable the has proved in this matter of depreciating 
Teuton genius. It is thirty years or more since Mr. Carlyle 
wrote this:—‘* Above a century ago the Pére Bouhours pro. 
pounded to himself the pregnant question, Siun Allemand peut 
avoir de l’esprit ’’ (‘whether a German could have fine intelli- 
gence?’) Inastrain of profound banter Mr. Carlyle goes on to 
say :—‘* Had the Pére Bouhours bethought him of what country 
Kepler and Leibnitz were, or who it was that gave to mankind 
the three great elements of modern civilisation—gunpowder, print- 
ing, and the Protestant religion, it might have thrown light on 
his inquiry; and much more in the same vein. Of course, no 
Frenchman of high ability would rave about France envying 
Germany her art and literature; but journalists are educated 
men, and M, Edmond About ranks high in general capacity, 
What, then, is at the bottom of this ancient and apparently 
inveterate tendency? I venture to think it is vanity so obsti- 
nate as to prompt positive lying. M. About must know 
better, and all respectable journalists must know better. I ought 
to add (what, however, the reader would be sure to supply) that 
in wit the Germans may well envy the French. Of course they 
have no writers who can hold a candle to Moliére or Voltaire. 

The Fortnightly and the Contemporary each contain 
papers about the war and the Bismarck policy. They are very 
similar in tone, both of them depreciating the territorial guarantee 
notion. Mr. Morley, however, rightly says that the dismantling 
of fortresses, like the reduction of armaments, stands on quite 
another footing. Mr. Kebbel writes a very pleasing paper about 
** Political Reputations.’’ We may doubt whether Palmerston was 
not the last man of his type—for a long time to come. Personal 
qualities will no longer make reputations of the strictly political 
kind. a egy Disraeli’s ‘‘ reputation,’ taken as a whole, is 
a mongrel affair, is it not? Is it strictly political P Dr. Lionel S, 
Beale, on the ‘* Mystery of Life,’”’ writes extremely well; but 
what he has to say is perfectly obvious to most of us. Mr. W. T. 
Thornton is also good on ‘ Anti-Utilitarianism ;’’ but I am sorry 
to see so able a man committing himself to that futile classifica- 
tion of pleasures! If mere quantity of pleasure is in question, 
surely the Mchammedan heaven must be admitted to be nearly a 

Mr. Henderson’s article on ‘‘ Hegel as a Poli- 


ler, I) 
led the 


critics, does not seem to me to follow Professor Huxley’s “little 
game’’ closely enough. The best thing said about that gentle- 
man yet is by the Rev. John Hunt—that “he always sweeps his 
own doorstep clean.’’ Yes, that is what Mr.Huxley always 
does. ‘Thorough!’ is his motto. The Rev, Alfred Church 
writes a paper on ‘Day Schools: their Advantages and 
Disadvantages,’’ which is so excellent that I should like to see it 
reproduced as a tract. The same of Miss Florence Hill’s paper 
on ‘‘ The Family System for Workhouse Children.’”’ But it is a 
curious instance of the want of bold thinking which is the general 
rale, even among able men, that it never once strikes the Rev. 
Alfred Church that we are not necessarily shut up either to day 
schools, boarding schools, or pure home education. Cannot 
human imagination conceive a fourth plan? I conceived a fourth 
plan many years ago; but it would take up too much space to dis- 
cuss it in a newspaper. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

If I am compelled this week to make an entry in the dramatic 
ledger of a loss or failure, 1 am at the same time able to balance 
the account with a healthy success. I can afford to smile at the 
mistake of ‘‘Innisfallen,’’ Mr, E. Falconer’s latest Irish drama, 
rs the Lyceum, while welcoming a Shakspearean revival at the 

UEEN'S, 

To tell the truth, I think most people ex 
“ Oonagh,’’ when they consented to assist at the first representa- 
tion of “Innisfallen.’’ The audience, last Saturday night, in 
its bluff, hearty English manner, was quite prepared to forgive Mr. 
Falconer his numerous dramatic illoes, and, for the sake of 
his misfortunes, to force ‘‘ Innisfallen,”’ coite gue coite, intoanother, 
‘*Peep-o’-Day”’ success. But such a generous task was hopeless 
Mr. Falconer forged his own fetters. The audience bravely 
forgave the recitation of an intolerable ballad about The 
O’ Donoghue and his white steed, though the most distressing and 
painful silence reigned in the house during the recital of this bad 
prize poem. The audience forgave Mr. W. M. Terrott for croaking 
out, in a cruel and throaty fashion, some stupid Irish songs when- 
ever @ carpenter's scene was — for the pu of giving 
time for a heavy set. The audience overlooked the absence of 
interest, the disappointment of a baulked sensation scene, the 
childish construction, and the absurd verbiage, for the space of 
two hours and a half; but when half- ten o'clock came, and 
then eleven, merely producing more talk and more rhodomontade, 
the audience broke out into open mutiny. They would not stand 
it any longer; and between the hours of eleven and twelve a 
pitiful scene took place at the Lyceum, degrading enough to those 
who have some vain hope left that the drama will rise out of the 
Slough of Despond into which it has fallen. The pit shrieked, 
the gallery coughed, the upper boxes chaffed, the stalls and 
private boxes merely groaned. The carpenters turned mutinous, 
and ran on the scenes anyhow, only anxious to get the whole thing 
over, The majority of the artists behaved with wonderful pre- 
sence of mind, and played up bravely to the end; but, strange to 
say, the t author and actor, Mr. Edmund Falconer, for whose 
sole gloi tion the t Irish drama of ‘Innisfallen’’ must 
have been produced, yielded to the excitement of the scene, and 
began to act with really pitiful extravagance. I only wish Mr. 
F could have seen the exhibition he made of himself when 


another 
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SS 
ies for me to add that Falconer, and nothing but Falconer, 
red right through this absurd speech; and I am grieved to 
aos ea ntion was made of the artists who, by their good taste | 
cease roy, so far pulled ‘ Innisfallen”’ out of the fire. What | 
i Jor would have done without Miss Ernstone, Miss Patti 


speeten Miss O’ Hara, Mr. John Nelson, and Mr. Emery, I cannot | 
| 


et 


ay, though nearly every one of these clever people appeared in 

Bas ‘acters of which literally nothing in the world could be made. 

(iuiefallen”? is, in short, one of those plays which the sooner it | 
‘ aa votten the better it will be for every one concerned in it. 


But, on the other hand, it is pleasant to meet with such a capital re- 


vivalof Shakspeare’s ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream’ at the Queen's, 


and to tine 
on our neglected poet. 
just 


1so much attention paid, and so much care bestowed, 
However much I may agree with the very 
criticism that to those of highly-retined sensibilities such a 
-asthis is better not put on the stage at all, still, at the present 

{cannot help thinking that the mere fever of the Shakpearcan 
jimay possibly be catching. ‘To inoculate an audience with 
Piakspeare may ward off the smallpox of vulgarity which is in our 
‘jidet. Llisquite true that this play of all others, when acted, sug- 
ests a pantomime rather than a poem. Puck and his gambols; the 
‘c's head and the strings which pull open his mouth, the ballet and 
sve children, the gauze and the lime-light, the fairies and the 
airy queen, the burlesque prince (Oberon), and the good genius 
(Litania), all these things suggest, with the addition of Messrs, 
fottom and Co., both <7 opening of a pantomime and the 
comic business as well, his I quite allow. But every now and 
then you get such a whiff of sweetness, such a scent of suggestion, 
that 1 cannot help thinking the poetry got the better of the com- 
inonplace. 1am quite aware that the imaginative student does not 
picture fairies in the least like Madame Collier's trained children 8 
does not understand Puck at all to be the clear-voiced pantomimic 
urchin Miss Tilly Wright makes him out; does not think of 
Oberon as @ burlesque prince, and does not ‘‘cotton’’ to the 
young ladies of the ballet, who come tripping in with short 
ilue skirts. Still there is a something about the Queen’s revival 
which, with all its faults, makes it superior to such trashy dramas 
as for a long time occupied the stage at this theatre. It is a step 
in the right direction, and Mr. Ryder may be congratulated 
on his well-earned success. It is a treat also to get Mr. Phelps to 
play Bottom, and to prove what a comic actor we have lost in him. 
l'o judge by the success of comic actors nowadays, Mr. Phelps must 
have lost a small fortune by turning tragedian. I do not expect 
to see anything much finer than this impersonation, He appears 
to me to be better than he was at Sadler's Wells in 1853. Iam 
sorry to disagree with anyone; but I do not like the landscape 
scenery by Mr, Gordon. I do not think Mr. Gordon is a wood- 
land painter. 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK ON SAVAGES. 

In connection with the meeting of the British Association Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., last Saturday evening, gave 
avery lively and interesting lecture to the operatives of Liver- 
pool on the subject of ‘‘ Savages.’’ Professor Huxley presided. 
The lecturer, after a few opening remarks, said that ‘‘even those 
who consider that man was civilised from the beginning, and look 
upon savages as the degenerate descendants of much superior 
parents, must still admit that our ancestors were once mere 
savages, and may find therefore much interest in this study, But 
it, no doubt, appears far more important to those who think, as 
I do, that the primitive condition of man was one of barbarisiwn, 
and that the history of the human race has, on the whole, been 
one of progress,’’ He then spoke of the thoughts, the laws, the 
ornaments, and the marriage relationships of savages, showing 
how in these things savages differ widely from each other, and 
still more widely from the civilised white, who without much study 
cannot gain a knowledge even of the modes of thought of many 
savages, The speaker gave instances how traces of the customs 
of savage ancestors are to be found in civilised races ; and, finally, 
he spoke of the rise and progress of religious ideas. First, he 
spoke of ‘* Fetichism,’’ or the worship of material substances ; 
then of the worship of the heavenly bodies; and, lastly, of the 
worship of deified men after death. He told of the rise and pro- 
gress of the belief in a life after bodily death, and said :— 

“The Greenlanders believe in the reality of dreams and think 
that at night their spirit actually goes hunting, visiting, courting, 
and soon. It is, of course, obvious that the body takes no part 
in these nocturnal adventures, and hence it is natural to conclude 
that they have a spirit which can quit the body. Lastly, when 
they dream of their departed friends or relatives, savages firmly 
believe that they are visited by the spirits of the dead, and hence 
believe, not indeed in the immortality of the soul, but in the 
existence of a spirit which survives, or may survive, the body. 
But, though spirits are naturally to be dreaded, on various 
accounts, it by no means follows that they should be conceived as 
necessarily wiser or more powerful than man. Of this our spirit- 
rappers and table-turners afford us a familiar illustration. So 
also the natives of the Nicobar Islands put up scarecrows round 
their villages to frighten away hostile spirits. The natives of 
Kamskatka insult their deities if their wishes are unfulfilled. 
They even feel a contempt forthem. If Kutka, they say, had not 
been stupid, would he have made inaccessible mountains and too 
rapid rivers? The Lapps made images of their gods, putting each 
in a separate box, on which was written the name of the deity, so 
that each might know its own box.”’ 

At the close of his lecture Sir John Lubbock said ;— 

‘Gradually, however, an increased acquaintance with the laws 
of nature enlarged the mind of man. He first supposed that the 
Deity fashioned the earth, raising it out of the water and pre- 
paring it asa dwelling-place for man; and subsequently realised 
the idea that land and water were alike created by Divine power. 
After regarding spirits as altogether evil, he rose to @ belief in 
good as well as in evil deities, and, gradually subordinating the 
latter to the former, worshipped the good spirits alone as 
the evil sinking to the level of demons, From believing only in 
ghosts, he came gradually to the recognition of the soul: at 
length uniting this belief with that in a beneficent and just 
Being, he coanected morality with religion, a step the importance 
of which it is scarcely possible to over-estimate. Thus we see 
that as men rise in civilisation their religion rises with them; 
that far from being antagonistic to religion, without science true 
religion is impossible. . 

“The Australians dimly imagine a Being, spiteful, malevolent, 


but weak, and dangerous only in the dark. The negro’s Deity is 
more powerful, but not less hateful—invisible, in , but subject 


to pain, mortal, like himself, and liable to be made the slave of 
man by enchantment. The deities of the South-Sea Islanders are 
some good, some evil; but, on the whole, more is to be feared 
from the latter than to be hoped from the former. They fashioned 
the land, but are not truly creators, for earth and water existed 
before them. They do not punish the evil nor reward the good. 
They watch over the affairs of men; but if, on the one hand, 
witchcraft has no power over them, neither, on the other, can 
prayer influence them. They require to share the crops or the 
booty of their worshippers. Thus, then, every increase in science— 
that is, positive and ascertained knowledge in science—brings with 
it an elevation of religion. Nor is this progress confined to the 
lower races, Even within the last century, science has purified 
the religion of Westera Europe by rooting out the dark belief in 
Witchcraft, which led to thousands of executions, and hung like a 
black pall over the Christianity of the Middle Ages. | 
‘Yet, in spite of these immense services which science has con- 
fessedly rendered to the cause of religion, there are still many who 
look on it as hostile to religious truth, forgetting that science is 
but exuct knowledge, and that he who regards it as incompatible 
with his religion practically admits that his religion is untenable. 
Others, again, maintain that, although science and religion cannot 
indecd be at variance, yet that the teaching of scientific men, or 
rather of some scientific men, is in open hostility to religion. 
What just.tication is there, however, for this idea? No scientific 


man, so far as I know, has ever been supposed to have taught any- 
thing which he did not himself believe. That surely was their right— 
nay, their duty; their duty alike to themselves, to you—for their 
devotion to truth is their best claim to your confidence—nay, to 
religion also, for nothing could be more fatal to religion than that 
it should be supposed to require the suppression of truth. No, the 
true spirit of faith looks on the progress of science, not with fear 
but with hope, knowing that science can influence our religious 
conceptions for good only. 

‘* Whether, then, as some suppose, science is destined profoundly 
to modify our present religious views or not—into which question 
I do hot now wish to enter—no one on that account ought to 
regard it with apprehension or with distrust. Far from it, we 
must be prepared to accept any conclusions to which the evidence 
may lead; notin the spirit of resignation or of despair, but in the 
sure and certain hope that every discovery of science, even if it 
may conflict with our present opinious and with convictions we 
hold dear, will open out to us more and more the majestic 
grandeur of the universe in which we live, and thus enable us to 
form nobler, and therefore truer, conceptions of religious truth.”’ 


LONDON WATER. 

Tue medical officer of the Privy Council, in his report, recently 
issued, on the proceedings of his department in 1869, reviews 
Mr. Radcliffe’s account of the water supplied by the Southwark 
and Vauxhall and the Lambeth Water companies, an examination 
undertaken last year in consequence of Professor Frankland 
having, in his monthly communications to the Registrar-General, 


called at‘ention to the turbidity of the water supplied by these 


companies, Mr, Simon says :— 


First, as regards the fact of turbidity, Mr, Radcliffe found Dr. Frankland’s 
assertions abundantly confirmed by others; and especially as regards the 
Southwark and Vauxhall company, he found the officers of health, in dis- 
tricts where the water was supplied, writing of it as having been “ almost 
uniformly, throughout the whole of last winter (1868-9) very turbid and of 
and comparing it to ‘diluted pea-soup or a yellow 


a yellow colour ; 
November fog,” or describing it as, “‘during the winter ana spring, very 
much stained and marly ;" 
the Bermondsey public baths, 
the company have 
back dead fish 
in which it is often delivered.” And even after Mr. 
inquiry, Dr. Sandersen, of this department, on making microscopical ex- 


put a strainer on the supply-pipe, 


and, when received direct from the mains into 
“frequently quite useless, although 
to keep 
and other matters, which show the unfiltered state 
Radcliffe’s 


now be known, that a water company distributing sewage-tainted water may 
in a day take hundreds of lives. 
that Lord Campbeli’s Act (9 and 10 Vict., cap, 93) must apply to cases of 
this description; that actions for damages are maintainable sgainst 
water companies by the families of persons whom any wrongful act, 
neglect, or default of such companies bas thus killed ; and of course that 
the person himself, if injured but not killed, can have his own action 
for damages. 
I believe, be extreme. 
be complete ; 

the outbreak, 
a certain water which some commercial company, with ignorant or 


In theory, no doubt, it would appear 


But the difficulties in taking any such course at law would, 
The proof generally as to the epidemic might 
it might be shown to the satisfaction of a jury that 
in mass, had been caused by the distribution of 


profligate laxity, had suffered to be polluted with sewage; but 
with all this clearly shown as to the epidemic generally, it might still be 
searcely possible for any individual victim of the company's malfeasance 
to prove (if this had te be proven) that bis particular attack came from 
the direct operation of that and no other cause, It is probably from a per- 
ception of this difficulty that, so far as I know, no proceedings for damages 
have ever yet been taken against a water company by persons whom the 
water has injured, And as the deterrent influence of such personal pro- 
ceedings does not operate in aid of the general law, it is, 1 submit, especially 
to be desired that any wilful or neglectful distribution of polluted water to 
the public should be punishable under the statute law in a very much higher 
degree than at present.” 


Mr. Simon's report, though not published until September, is 
dated last March, we may carry our account of London water to 
a later date than the report reaches. Professor Frankland, 
reviewing the entire year 1869, stated that the filtration of much 
of the water supplied to London still continued imperfect, but 
that the Southwark and Vauxhall company had, since Mr. 
Radcliffe’s report, improved and extended its filtering appa- 
ratus, and during the last four months of 1869 it sup- 
plied perfectly clear and transparent water. No substantial 
improvement seemed to have been made in the Lambeth 
company’s arrangements, as the water delivered in December was 
very turbid, and contained numerous living organisms. Professor 
Frankland’s report on the waters supplied to the metropolis in 
January, 1870, was unfavourable. The floods in the Thames and 
Lea had brought those rivers to their maximum degree of winter 
pollution, and the resources of the water companies were strained 
to the utmost to deliver a supply which should not be obviously 
repulsive. The West Middlesex, New River, and Kent companies 
were successful in this, The Chelsea and Lambeth companies, 
which take their supply at a point below the junction of the 
muddy Mole with the Thames, supplied water so turbid as to be 
entirely unfit for domestic use without filtration. Living organ- 


am/nation of the two waters, found both of them characterised in a way 
which, in the light of present medical knowledge, seems to me of very bad 
significance—i. e., not only containing such larger organic forms as may 
merely represent defective filtration, but also infested by those extremely 
minute actively-moving particles (apparently the microzymes of our con- 
tagion research) which, if not at present to be identified as actual seeds of 
disease, at least *‘ probably afford proof that chemical decomposition is in 
actual progress, and that the water containing them is in sueh a state as 
to be improper for consumption.” Next, as regards the causes of the 
turbidity, Mr. Radcliffe found two sufficient explanations for the frequent 
or habitual delivery of turbid water by the Southwark and Vauxhall and 
Lambeth companies; first, that the works had not provided sufficient 
extent of filtering surface ; and, secondly, that the works had not erabled 
sufficient time to be allowed for subsidence, preliminary to filtration. In the 
case of the Southwark and Vauxhall company (which before Mr. Radcliffe’s 
inquiry had taken measures to remedy the above deficiencies) thedeficiencies 
had been of the worse effect ; and, owing to the company’s further wart of 
service-reservoire, the rate of filtration bad had to be very greatly accele- 
rated during the hours of maximum supply. And in the case of the Lambeth 
company there had been also a special disadvantage in the fact that. this 
company (in common with the Chelsea company) draws its supply of water 
from a part of the Thames which is peculiarly apt to be turbid. Mr. 
Radcliffe farther concluded that, in the case of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
company, the turbidity had jcertainly in some cases been caused by the 
admission of unfiltered water from the subsidence reservoirs direct into the 
pump wells for distribution, and probably, in certain other instances, by 
the admission of tidal water from the Thames. With regard to the latter 
most condemnatory opinion, he admits that water may have accidentally 
soaked or leaked from the river at Battersea Reach; but he also particu- 


isms were found in the suspended matter of the Chelsea, South- 
wark, and Grand Junction waters, The water supplied by the 
East London company was very turbid, owing to the presence 
of much suspended brown matter full of living organisms, 
among which vibrios were found; this was the first occa- 
sion since Dr. Frankland has examined the London waters 
microscopically that these organisms, which are abundant 
in putrid sewage, have been met with in these waters. 
In the next month (February) the organic matter in the 
waters was much less; but the Lambeth company’s water was 
again turbid. So also it was in March, but the suspended matter 
exhibited no signs of animal life. The water delivered by the 
Chelsea company was very turbid, and contained living organisms. 
The rest of the waters were clear and transparent. In April all 
the waters were clear and transparent. In May they had attained 
their summer degree of purity, and the Thames waters scarcely 
contained more than a third of the amount of organic matter 
present in January ; but the water supplied by the East London 
company contained some brown suspended particles, among 
which living organisms were observed. In June all the London 
waters were clear and transparent; those delivered by the West 
Middlesex, Grand Junction, and Kent companies contained the 
smallest proportion of organic elements, owing to their very 
thorough filtration. In July all the waters were clear and 


larly points out that he found the company still maintaining the old conduit | transparent except that of the East London company, 
by which, prior to 1855, it normally filled its reservoirs from that part of | Which contained brown particles and filaments, among 
the river. 1 think it, on the whole, probable that the company is | which living organisms were observed. This remark is 


not guilty of having intentionally drawn tidal water from the 
Thames; but that it intentionally distributed unfiltered water from 
its subsidence-reservoirs, and at least negligently received an admixture of 
tidal water from Battersea Reach, cannot, | think, be disputed. Of course, 
a3 regards any possibility of accidental leakage or soakage from the river, 
the company’s works ought to be so constructed that no such accident 
could happen. And as regards the possibilities of intentional malfeasance 
in either of the respects here referred to, I quote, with entire concurrence, 
Mr. Radcliffe’s practical suggestion :—‘“ It should be required absolutely 
of the company that the communication of the reservoirs at Battersea 
with the tidal portion of the Thames, by means of the old conduit leading 
to Battersea Reach, and the direct communication of the subsidence 
reservoirs with the pump well, should be entirely cut off. Any contin- 
gencies that might arise which would apparently at the moment justify 
the company, as a matter of expedience, and notwithstanding the illegality 
of the acts, in taking water into their reservoirs through the conduit com- 
monicating with the tidal water of the Thames, or in permitting unfiltered 
water to pass directly from the subsidence reservoirs into the engine wells 
for distribution, can be provided for in other and more legitimate modes.” 


Mr. Simon recalls to public notice several occasions on which, 
in epidemics, it has been found that the population drinking bad 
water have suffered and died to thrice as great an extent as those 


repeated in the August report. The water abstracted in 
that month from the Thames, below its junction with the 
Mole, by the Chelsea and Lambeth companies, exhibited nearly 
twice as much sewage or animal contamination as that abstracted 
by the other companies above the junction. Owing chiefly to 
long storage in reservoirs, the evidence of previous sewage con- 
tamination had entirely disappeared from the East London water. 
The smallest proportion of organic elements was found in the 
water of the Kent company, drawn from deep wells in the chalk; 
the New River company’s water stood next in that respect, and then 
that of the East London. The previous sewage or animal con- 
tamination in most of the metropolitan waters, in August, ranged 
from 450 parts in 100,000 to 1140; but Londoners are informed in 
the same report that at Glasgow, Manchester, Paisley, and various 
other places the waters supplied no evidence at all of any such 
pollution. This contamination of the London waters, after their 
descent to the earth as rain, is, so far as analysis can show, by 
gradual oxidation, partly in the pores of the soil, partly in the 
river, and partly in the reservoirs, filters, and conduits of the com- 


who were able to obtain a supply of better water. 
demic in a town has also been 
of it of foul and polluted water. 


proceeds :— 


From this digression on the general question of the influence of foul 
water supplies on the distribution of c rtain epidemic diseases I return to 
I have 
been anxious to show, even if redundantly, what enormous risks to the 
public are implied in any slovenly administration of such supplies; yet, 
as regards the London supply, what imperfect obedience to the law, andin 
some cases what systematic and flagrant disobedience, was exhibited 
daring the time to which Mr. Radcliffe’s inquiry referred ; and, above 
all, what criminal indifference to the public safety was illustrated by the 
In the case of this 
company, not only had there been the long-standing gross insufficiency of 
the apparatus of subsidence and filtration—an insufficiency which at 
length, under continued pressure from without, is said to have been for the 


the particular question of the water supply of this metropolis. 


proceedings of the Southwark and Vauxhall company. 


time amended—but, worse, the administrators of the supply had from time 
to time, as they found convenient, dispensed to a great extent with even a 
pretence of filtration, and during part of the time under review had, worst 
of all, cither negligently or wilfully distributed as part of their supply the 
imterdicted tidal water of Battersea Reach. What might have been the 
result of these malfeasances if cholera infection had at the time been in 
London the reader of my previous pages can judge. In those pages are 
stated some of the dreadful antecedents of this very company in that 
same relation to human life; homicidal antecedents on a really stupen- 
dous scale; antecedents as to which the company might no doubt 
urge in extenuation that, till fourteen years ago, the injuriousness 
of its then water supply was unproven; but as to which, 
since the report of 1856, the damnatory proof has been absolute, 
And this company, with those antecedents, is now found the 
worst offender against the too lenient Act of 1852; experimenting 
again, as though ite previous experiments had been inconclusive, on the 
lives of some hundreds of thousands of people; and apparently trusting 
(but may be with an ill-founded trust) that the forgetfulness or indifference 
of public opinion will condone also this iniquity. My duty to the public 
obliges me most urgently to represent the extreme inadequacy of the law, 
in its present state, to provide for the public safety against such perils as 
are here under consideration ; and in this context I beg leave to repeat the 
language which I used three years ago, when referring in my ninth report 
to the then recent calamity of the Hast London cholera epidemic, as con- 
nected with an illegal and most culpable act of the East London Water 
company—‘It seems tome that the public is hitherto very imperfectly pro- 
tected against certain extreme dangers which the malfeasance of a water 
company, supplying perhaps half a million of customers, may suddenly 
bring upon great masses of population. Its colossal power of life and death 
is something for which till recently there has been no precedent in the 
history of the world; and such a power, in whatever hands it is vested, 
ought most sedulously to be guarded inss abuse. I venture to 
submit that the penalty of £200, which the Metropolis Water Act imposes 
for violation of its provisions, is utterly incommensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the public danger which a lax administration of the law repre- 
sents; and it is certain that in 1852, when this statute was enacted, the 
state of science did not yet enable the Legislature to know, as it must 


A fatal epi- 
c a traced to the use in one part 
oubts are widely entertained 
whether cholera, typhoid, fever, dysentery, and other allied dis- 
orders, or some of these diseases, can possibly attain general 
revalence in a town except where the faulty water supply deve- 
te them by being infected with specific contagion. Mr. Simon 


panies, converted into innocuous inorganic compounds before the 
delivery of the water to the consumers; but there is always a risk 
lest some portion, not capable of being detected by chemical or 
microscopical analysis, should have escaped decomposition. There is 
no practicable process known whereby water once coutaminated by 
infected sewage can be so purified as to render its domestic use en- 
tirely free from risk: but in the case of deep well and spring water, 
if the proportion of previous contamination be small, the risk is very 
inconsiderable. The filtration to which such water has been sub- 
jected in passing down through so great a thickness of soil or rock, 
and the rapid oxidation of the organic matters contained in water 
when the latter percolates through a porous and aerated soil, 
afford a considerable guarantee that all noxious constituents have 
been removed. Dr. J. Burdon Sanderson, examining last year 
water drawn from the mains of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
company, found a considerable number of monads and particles of 
extreme minuteness endowed with active Brownian movements— 
particles either rodlike (in which case they were probably of the 
same nature with leptothrix filaments), or of round or oval con- 
tour, and which may be compared, he thinks, with the swarm- 
spores of Hallier. They probably afford proof that chemical 
decomposition is in actual progress, and that the water containing 
them is unfit for consumption. 


PROTECTION OF BRITISH SUBJECTS IN CHINA.—Mr. Otway has sent 
the following reply to the representations made by the meeting of merchants 
in the China trade, in relation to the massacre at Tien-Tsin :—"‘ Foreign 
Office, Sept. 16. Sir,—I am directed by Earl Granville to acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter of yesterday's date on the subject of the recent 
massacre at Tien-Tsin, which was signed by you on behalf of the members 
of the deputation who lad an interview with his Lordship on the previous 
day; and I am to acquaint you that it appears from a despatch, dated 
July 9, from Vice-Admiral Sir H. Kellett to the Lords of the Admiralty, 
that her Majesty’s naval forces in China had been stationed as follows :— 
At Hong-Kong: The Princess Charlotte, the Banterer, the Starling, and 
the Bouncer. At Amoy: The Hornet and the Cockchafer. At Foo-Chow: 
The Severn. At Shanghai: The Barossa, the Zebra, the Dove, and the 
Firm. At Tien-Tsin: The Dwarf, the Avon, the Opossum, and the Grass- 
hopper. The Admiral, in the Salamis, was to proceed the same day to 
Che-Foo. Commodore Price has since reported, in a despatch dated July 21, 
that the Banterer had been sent to Foo-Chow. There are also in the 
Japanese waters her Majesty's ships Ocean, Rinaldo, Sylvia, Elk, Midge, 
and the Adventure troop-ship. I am further to acquaint you that on the 
30th ult. Mr, Wade was instructed to co-operate with the French Legation, 
in order to obtain the punishment of the parties who were concerned in 
the late outrage ; and her Majesty’s Government trust that the communi- 
cations about to be made to the authorities in China will have the effect 
not only of procuring the punishment of the offenders, but also of deter- 
ring the Chinese from acts calculated to excite grave apprehensions on 
the part of British subjects in and connected with China. I am to remark 
further that the standing instructions to her Majesty's Consuls and naval 
officers in China as to the employment of her Majesty's ships of war are, 
in cases of great emergency, to protect the lives and properties of British 
subjects if placed in peril by wanton attacks directed against them, either 
on the part of the local authorities, or by an uncontrolled popular move- 
ment.” 
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SAXON TROOPS ATTACKING STE. MARIE-AUX-CHENES, NEAR ST. l'RIVAT. 


OF GRAVELOTTE, ON AUG, 18: 
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THE ELEVENTH BATTALION OF PRUSSIAN TIRAILLEURS (JAGERS) IN ACTION AT WORTH, 
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s—one to Trochu, one to Palikao, 
Mahon. The whole of the 
Marshal Bazaine were 

f desperation. 
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WAR SKETCHES. 
CAPTURE OF A MITRAILLEUSE NEAR WORTH, 

We have already published narratives of the earlier engagements | 
of the great Franco-Prussian war; and, as we have previously 
remarked, some of the sketches that now reach us and appear In | 
our columns illustrate that past history which has been so swiftly | 
acted that only the pen, and not the pencil and the graver, could | 
keep its due record. Ln the Numbers of the ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
that were published last month the battles both of Worth and 
Weissenbourg were chronicled, together with such incidents as 
were of most prominent interest; so that all we have now to 
do is to produce these lasting representations of episodes that 
illustrate particulars many of which have already been amply 
noticed. One of the Engravings which appear on page 204 is 
taken fromasketch, made by a wounded officer, of one of the sharpest 
of the detached encounters that preceded the final onslaught 
and the Prussian victory, the taking of one of those mitrailleuses 
which were doing such deadly execution on the Prussian ranks. 
This achievement was due to «a company of Hessian infantry, who, 
although the men were being wowed down and their officers fall- 
ing, charged upon the artillerymen who controlled the deadly | 
engine and fairly captured it in a hand-to-hand tight, after a short 


but sharp conflict in which there was deadly strife that for a time t 
endered the ress . Jot a word, even by telegraph, has been heard from the city 


rendered the result uncertain. No sb Borie 
Another sketch of a portion of the same terrible battle at Worth | since Monday, and Thursday morning's despatches from Ber! 
From the Royal head- 


> 
represents clearly let us ‘know the reason why. 
» Tuesday, we learn that the 
THE ATTACK OF THE SECOND PRUSSIAN JAGER BATTALION, quarters at Meaux, under date of T ys 


ne ete inv ris by the advance of all the corps 
which advanced against the wood and the heights, whence a mur- complete investment of Pa y 


7 was aecomplished’’ on the da receding; and a telegram 
derous fire was being poured down upon them. For the general pa es y P ’ 


nti ‘ from the Crown Prince to Queen Augusta, dated from 
description of the plan of the engagement we must again refer our | Versailles also on Tuesday, briefly describes the part which 


readers to accounts published in our former Numbers, merely | the Third Army has taken in the investment. It has driven the 
alluding to this incident of the battle as illustrative of the smaller | pyench troops back within the live of the southern forts, capture 
details, which after all, make up the entire scene of an important | with slight loss an outwork and seven cannon, and formed the 
contlict, line of investment from Versailles to Vincennes. Another tele- 
SAXONS ATTACKING AT STE, MARIE-AUX-CHENES DURING THE | gram, from the King himself to Queen Augusta, indicates the 
BATTLE OF GRAVELOTTE, tightening of the grasp of the investing army to the north of the 

Of the engagements which may be generally included in the | city. On Monday, at the appearance of the German troops, the 
series of battles that were waged about Metz we have also given a | French positions at Pierrefitte were abandoned. Pierrefitte is a 
detailed account, and in those struggles which were decisive in | village due north of St. Denis, between one and two miles distant, 
favour of the German arms the Saxon contingent, of which we | standing at the base of a range of heights that extend from the 
spokea fortnight since, took a very prominent part. Our Lllustra- | Oise almost to St. Denis; and the abandonment of the position 
tion represents the position of these troops on Aug. 18, when what | enables the Germans to rest their right flank solidly on the Seine, 
may be the final operations that resulted in the victory at | at the top of the great loop to the north-east which it makes 
Gravelotte were so anxiously watched from the eminence where | along the western side of Paris, The whole line from St. Denis, 
the King and his staff remained to mark the events of the day. | across the Marne and the Seine, round to Versailles, is therefore 
The First Army, with the 7th Corps, had been directed to take | now firmly occupied by the troops of the invaders; and from 
up @ position south of Gravelotte, while the 8th Corps and the | Versailles to the heights of Enghien or Pierrefitte the German 


sandals were found three letter: 
and a detailed plan addressed to M‘ 
correspondence went to show that, unless 


In the letter addressed to the L 
‘Prevent orders or proclamations from 
ed. Ihave appealed to my soldiers 
The plan which Bazaine suggested 
army of Metz showed how little 
he knew of the real position of affairs; for he advised hin to 
remain at Chalons to await the arrival of fresh troops from I aris, 
and then to march by Clermont, Dun, and Briey upor Metz, The 
envoy was sent to Spandau.”’ 


exhausted.’ 
this significant phrase 
his Majesty from being publish 
in the name of the country.’ 

to M‘Mahon for the relief of the 


THE WAR. 
COMPLETE INVESTMENT OF PARIS, 

For several days past we have been hearing of the advance 
made by the German columus towards and around the French 
capital; one by one the roads, the railroads, and telegraphs 
which conneeted Paris with the world have been sealed by the 
enemy; and now the Parisians are completely shut in from us. 


speedily relieved, he would be driven to an act o eration. 
he troops are wanting in everything, and our provisions are | 


Comte de Palikao was | 


q | the 83,000 does not clearly appear. 
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and aged women, were allowed to leave the town, aul, for tj. 
most part, took up their residence in the neighbouring yillag,< 
| The churchyard is entirely under water. By the diversion of ‘the 
| river Ill the water poured into Strasbourg in such a manner that 
the inhabitants caught multitudes of fishes. Valuable horses ace 
every day slaughtered, the soldier receiving half a pound of horse. 
| flesh daily as rations. Two hundred persons, mostly women 
perished by the burning of the theatre, they having sought shelter 
in the basement rooms from the Zouaves and Turcos, Many 
soldiers have been burnt to death in those portions of the citad:) 
which are not fire proof. - 
MISCELLANEOUS WAR NEWS. 

Toul, having held out against field-guns, is now being bon. 
barded by heavy artillery. Its capture, which will open continuoys 
railway communication from Germany to Paris, is expecte 
shortly. Meanwhile, the heavy guns taken at Sedan have be: b 
sent to Paris by the Northern Railway. 

The numerous estimates, more or less correct, of the Fren |; 
losses at Sedan which have been given to the world are now fol- 
lowed by the official military report, published in the Berlin 
Moniteuy, As the surrender of M‘Mahon’s army, on the Ist inst, 
is an event unique in the history of war, an authoritative state. 
ment respecting its extent and conditions is of value. The Crown 
Prince ot Saxony’s division made 11,000 prisoners during the day 
and captured twenty-five guns, seven mitrailleuses, two flags, and 
one eagle. The 5th and 11th Corps contributed more than 10,000 
prisoners; and, adding the prisoners taken by the Bavarian 
troops, there was a total of about 25,000 men who fell into the 
hands of the Germans during the battle alone. Besides these, 
83,000 became prisoners of war under the capitulation, 
Fourteen thousand French wounded were found in and 
around Sedan; but whether these are included among 
More than 400 guns, 
including seventy mitrailleuses, 184 fortress guns, and an 
extremely large war matérie) fell also into the hands of the victors 
Only about 3000 men succeeded in escaping to Belgium. If the 
losses of the battle of Beaumont on the 30th ult, are included, 
M‘Mahon's army numbered nearly 160,000 men. Within three 
days this army had ceased to exist, its whole force, with the 
exception of the 3000 escaped to Belgium, being either killed, 
wounded, or prisoners. Among the matériel taken at Sedan were 
100,000 chassepots and 80,000 cwt. of powder. General de Failly 
(who, it seems, was not killed, as reported) and his Staff have 
arrived at Mayence. All the captured Generals and officers live 
in hotels or furnished apartments, mostly at Government expense. 


MUSIC. 
Tue forthcoming appearance of Mr. Santley, Mr. W. H. 


first cavalry division remained south of Rezonville, and another | cavalry doubtl 
cavalry corps occupied the right bank of the Moselle before | out of Paris to 


ess keeps a sharp watch over the routes that lead | Cummings, and other excellent English artists at the Gaiety 
wards the west. Theatre, may prove an event of greater significance than it now 


Metz. While this force was prepared to cover the advance of the 


Both the Crown Prince’s and the King’s telegrams mention 4 


seems to many. Another serious effort is about being made with 


Second Army in case the enemy should make a sortie | repulse of the French troo 


on the day or days preceding the | a view to establish opera in English as a recognised branch of 


from Metz, the troops of that second force advanced | actual investment ; and it is evident that the engagement towhich | public amusement, and few, under the circumstances, will venture 
its left wing on the north road, at the same time | they refer is the same as that in which French telegrams from to prophecy its failure. We need hardly discuss the conditions 
keeping its right in communication with the protecting | Orleans averred the Prussians to have been defeated and driven, | of the many efforts that have failed, Most people know, for 
force, Saxon and Prussian cavalry skirmishers going in front of | by one story to Arpajon, by another back across the Seine. The | example, that English opera—under which term we include opera 


the investing troops as they advanced to take possession of the 


north main road. As the enemy did not retreat it was determined | the command of 


to bring both armies to the attack, the French having occupied 
the last high ground before Metz. 
of cannonading showed that the conflict had began at Verneville, 


and the First Army was at once ordered to take off the attention | the German side the 5th Prussian and 2n 


of the enemy by artillery firing on the ridges where he was 
stationed. ‘The position was so strong, eet: 


from the guns and mitrailleuses so sustained, that it became 


hey had 
necessary to carry the entire front of the eminence where the | St. George, where a bridge 


French had consolidated their force. 
struggle that ensued that the Saxon again proved their 
courage by hard fighting on the left wing, while the guards 
who had early advanced as far as Roncourt attacked near Ste. 


At about mid-day the sound | seems to have been made at the hei 


nd the fire | which is not im” since ti 


French troops engaged are gaid to have been three divisions, under 
neral Vinoy, numbering probably from 25,000 
to 30,000 men; and their attack—for they were the assailants— 


Versailles, near which Wissous and 
engaged—60,000 or 55,000 men, if the whole force were in the —_ 


he to have been attack 
on the march. cetk the Seine at Villeneuve- 


in English—has been regarded more in the light of a pis adler than 
anything else, Taken up as a temporary expedient at seasons 
when nothing beside would serve; carried out in a manner essen- 


ts of Sceaux, in front of | tially makeshift, and upon terms which barred the services of 
hamplan are situated. On | efficient artists, this form of entertainment has acquired a cha- 
Bavarian Corps were | racter hard to fight against. 


We have, nevertheless, some hopes 
of the Gaiety eifort. In the first place, the theatre is well 
adapted for such performances as come within the range of 
its operatic scheme. Next, the company engaged is not only 


i ze had been laid, and were marching | the best available, but really good. The merits of Mr. Santley, 
It was in the terrible | westward, when General Vinoy, who had come from them | both as singer and actor, need no demonstration; while the 


northwards—that is, from Paris—fell upon them, probably in | efficiency of Madame Florence Lancia, Miss Goodall, Mr. W. H. 


flank. It is conceivable, though we have only the French 


account to warrant the belief that the Germans were at first | been admitted. 


Cummings, Mr. Charles Lyall, and Mr. Aynsley Cooke, has long 
About the promised excellence of the orchestra 


Marie-aux-Chénes, and subsequently on the difficult slopes of | taken somewhat at a disadvantage; and hence may have arisen | under Herr Meyer Lutz and of the chorus we can say nothing; it 


St. Privat-la-Montagne, the points represented in our En- 
graving. This battle, which ended the series of movements 


in the withdrawal of their troops into the intrenched camp of the 
fortress, 


the reports of their being driven off southward to Montlhery and 
Arpajon, or forced back across the Seine. 


sive movement of part of the Germans in that direction—an idea 


It was dark before the engagement had ceased; and the | which is fairly borne out by later news that they have entered 


King, who had during the latter part of the engagement directed | Nemours and Pithiviers, on the roads from Paris towards Orleans, 


operations from the hill of Gravelotte, then removed his head- 
uarters to Rezonville. A correspondent, writing, on the 15th, 
com the locality where this great strategic movement took place, 
says :—‘* The shattered villages of St. Prival, Ste. Marie, Kc., 
have not changed much in appearance externally. ‘The same 
gaping rents remain in wall and roof; the same vacant spaces 
salute the view, in lieu of the battered doors and shivered 
windows; the same blackened ruins, felled fruit and forest trees, 
and hopelessly-trampled gardens, fields, and meadows, are yet 
there. 
hiding-places in the woods, and crept forth from their lurking- 
places in caves and cellars, only to find, in most cases, their 
wonted haunts unrecognisable and uninhabitable. The few 


Gien, and the line of the Loire. However this may be, the signi- 
ficant silence from Paris fully corroborates the Prussian assertion, 
that at the heights of Sceaux the French were not the victors. 
They lost seven cannon, 2000 or 3000 prisoners, besides killed and 
wounded—not, indeed, without causing severe losses to the 
Prussians, whose 7th Regiment suffered severely; they were 
driven back within the line of southern forts; and the enemy 

ave the best assurance of success by marching straight on to 

ersailles, and completely disabling Paris from sending us a 


The inhabitants have mostly returned from their | single word about General Vinoy’s “ victory.” 


THE PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 
M. Jules Favre, having, through the British Government, 


houses and rooms in which shelter from the weather is still to be | obtained permission to visit the head-quarters of the King of 
had are lined with neat double rowsof clean beds, placed upon board | Prussia, has gone there, and has been received by Count Bismarck. 
frames, constructed by the Germanarmy carpenters. Between white | On this subject the Zimes of Thursday says:—‘* We are definitely 


sheets lie forms almost as white, heavily hurt, unable to turn 
right or left, and quietly waiting the near end. Others have the 


smile of returning life in their sparkling eyes, and a faint, young | as yet discussed between them seem to be preliminary only. 
flush on their sunken cheeks. But everywhere a clear atmosphere | at Ferriéres, the magnificent country seat of Baron Alphonse de | 


informed that the negotiations between Count Bismarck and M. 
Jules Favre are still in progress, but the points which have been 
It is 


and a peaceful spirit pervades the place—uncomplaining patience | Rothschild, that the two representatives of the nations in arms 


on the one hand, enduring devotion on the other, is manifest.’’ 
CAPTURE OF AN ENVOY FROM MARSHAL BAZAINE. 

A correspondent or the Bund Zeitung of Berne, writing from 
Chalons, gives the following particulars respecting the capture of 
an emissary employed to carry despatches from Marshal Bazaine 
to Count Palikao:—‘*On Aug. 24 General Steinmetz received 
information that early on the following morning a messenger 
would leave Metz for Paris, bearing despatches from Marshal 
Bazaine to General Palikao. The informer stated that the mes- 
senger would be disguised as a Franciscan friar, journeying under 
eover of the red cross of the Treaty of Geneva, to minister spiritu- 
ally to the wounded and dying who were in the neighbourhood of 
Metz. Every possible precaution was taken to prevent thisimportant 
prize from et through our fingers, All our sentries received 
orders to stop all suspicious-looking persons, no matter how they | 
were dressed, and to detain them untii the arrival of the officer of | 
the watch. Further, Captain Poisl was ordered to take half a 
squadron of Lancers and patrol all the country round. Our 


Ferriéres, since 
The pro- 


are endeavouring to arrive at terms of peace. 
Tuesday, has been the head-quarters of King William. 
gress of the negotiations is p and those who are impatient for 
an end of this desolating war may be tempted to lose heart when 
they hear that so little has been done; but we may at least be 
permitted to hope that an apparently tedious delay will 
be counterbalanced by an equitable and permanent peace. 
The Chancellor of the Confederation and the French 


agreed upon between the King and the Government of Defence 


and approbation. The terms of peace themselves have not yet 
been discussed, Count Bismarck has evidently made it an 
essential point, before debating any proposed treaty, that some 
kind of guarantee should be given that the treaty will be 
accepted by the representatives of the nation, or that, in the event 
of its rejection by them, the German Powers shall suffer no loss 
of military advantage by the delay.”’ 


information proved to be correct: four scouts of the l4th Regi- 
ment of Lancers came across a Franciscan friar, in the Forest of 
Saulcy, who was visiting the houses in which the wounded lay. 


The friar was immediately arrested and brought before Captain | 


Poisl. When the Franciscan entered the Captain's quarters, he 
was offered a glass of wine to refresh himself, as he complained 
very much of the treatment he had met with at the hands of the 
Lancers, who had forcibly arrested him and hindered him from con- 
tinuing his spiritual ministry, Captain Poisl expressed his regret 
that his men had not paid due respect to the spiritual calling of 
the friar, and then entered further into conversation with him, 
stating that no doubt peace would soon be concluded, and asking 
if the friar had not heard that such would soon be the case. The 
Captain also casually remarked that a few days before a brother 
of the Order of Franciscans been and hung by the 
French on suspicion of being a spy. The friar turned very pale 
on hearing this, and could hardly speak for a minute, when he 
requested to be allowed to depart, as duty called him elsewhere. 
*You may go,’ said Captain Poisl, ‘ but first of all pray have the 
kindness to hand me the despatches you are bearing to Paris from 
Marshal Bazaine.’ The Captain then threatened the friar with 
instant death unless he immediately complied, He turned as white 
as death, and, trembling in every limb, pointed towards his san- 
dale, which were immediately ripped open, Between the soles of the 


Count Bismurck is said to insist on the occupation of Strasbourg 
= Metz. Paris will be starved out if his terms are not complied 
with. 

Mr. Motley telegraphed last Saturday to Mr. Secretary Fish 
that the assertion according to which Prussia intends to reinstate 
Napoleon and will not treat except with the Regency is false, 
but that Prussia regards the present Government of France as 
unstable, and incapable of giving lasting guarantees, 

THE SIEGE OF STRASBOURG, 

The besiegers of Strasbourg appear to have gained an important 
footing in a part of the defences on Tuesday night. One of the 
lunettes was taken, with trifling loss. Phe Germans found less 
resistance than they had expected. The possession of this position 
is very important, as it renders the acquisition of the others easy. 
It is expected that proposals for onpibelation will soon be received. 
The siege continues because General Werder insists upon uncon- 
ditional surrender, The greater part of the fortifications is a mass 
of ruins. [t is said that the place could now be taken by storm at 
arisk of losing 2000 men in the operation. Nitro-glycerine pro- 
jectiles, to be thrown into the powder-magazines from balloons, 
are in preparation. 

Letters from before Strasbourg 
papers mention that on the i3th, 


in the Carlsruhe and Frankfort 
3000 persons, mostly children 


Minister have thus far confined themselves to considering the ; 
means by which any terms of peace that may be provisionally | 


should be submitted to the Constituent Assembly for its sanction | 


may, however, be assumed that Mr, Santley has, in Justice to his 


v h e : Or possibly the story | own reputation, obtained ample guarantees on these important 
that cut the French communications from Metz to Paris, ended | of the retreat southward may have sprung from an actual aggres- | points. 


So far as the class of works to be performed are yet 
known, there is every reason for satisfaction. We are not again 
to be bored with *‘ Bohemian Girls,’’ ‘‘ Maritanas,’’ and the rest 
of the music-shop operas known as English. Instead thereof—a 
pleasant change, indeed—adaptations of well-known foreign works 
are to be presented; and Herold’s ‘*Zampa’’ as well as 
Donizetti's ‘‘ Betley’’ are already announced, Of course in such 
a raatter the management must carefully feel its way; but we 
should not be surprised to find these lighter works succeeded by 
others more substantial, and, to the musical amateur, more in- 
teresting. Should the Gaiety enterprise succeed—and its prospects 
are of the fairest—opera in English will at length have found its 
home. How in such a case Italian opera may be affected, is a field 
of speculation upon which we cannot enter. 

Music, as usual, enters largely into the scheme of the Work- 
men’s International Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall; but we 
are sorry to observe its quality. Under such auspices, the best 
possible should be given, so that entertainment may not be enter- 
tainment merely. The managers, however, appear satisfied to 
tickle the ears of their working-class constituents, leaving the 
work of education for others to do. We judge thus from ‘* Two 
Grand Special Concerts of National Melodies,’’ in the programme 

| of which appeared the names of artists unknown to fame, with a 

foreign song-composer, Herr Reyloff, as conductor; the principal 

attractions being ‘God Bless the Prince of Wales’’ and ‘The 

March of the Men of Harlech.’”’ We are far from saying that 

entertainments like these do harm; but their merit is, at most, of 

a negative sort. Moreover, they absorb time and energy which 
might be devoted to music of a higher kind and having a greater 

claim upon the regard of those whose ostensible object is to 
improve and refine, 

The war on the Continent, more or less affecting yoy me 
from the map of Europe down to the holiday trip of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson, is having an influence upon music and 
musical people. We make no reference to the flood of war songs 
which have poured from the London publishing-houses all over 
the country, so that the “* Wacht am Rhein’’ and * Mourir pour 
la Patrie’’ are as familiar here as the one is in Germany and the 
other in France. This aspect of war-results may be worth con- 
templating; but we look, for the moment, at the rout to which 
the sword has put the more illustrious artists. Usually, at this 
time of the year, they are reaping golden harvests at Continental 
baths, and laying up store for the time when there shall come & 
reft in the lute and its strings be silent. Now, alas! war domi- 
nating, and the only music tolerated being that of trumpet and 
drum, the artists have turned off on other tracks, some barren, 
others, possibly, resultful. Nilsson is in America, far beyond the 
sound of cannon; and her great rival, Patti, cut off from Baden 
and Homburg, has come to England im hope of doing business 
among our provincial towns. She travels with a “scratch ’’ com- 
pany, and will be the “bright particular star’? wherever she 
It is, proverbially, an ill wind that blows nobody good; 
and country amateurs have to thank the war for sending among 
them the most charming songstress of the day. Let us hope that 
a due appreciation of the favour will be shown. 


AID FOR THE SICK AND WOUNDED,—The amount of subscriptions re- 
ceived by the National Society for the Relief of the Sick and Wounded in 
War, up to Monday, was £162,737 ; but although these figures are large, 
they do not represent a sum beyond daily wants, Upwards of 1000 bales 
and cases of material of various kinds, or an average of three tons daily, 
have been already dispatched to the hospitals in France and Germany. The 
number of persons at present engaged in the service of the National Society 
for the Aid of the Sick and Wounded in the War is 110; of these, 62 are 
surgeons, and 16 ladies who are acting as nurses, An interesting feature in 
the proceedings of the association is the recent departure for the seat of 
war of eight nurses, seven of whom wero sisters of mercy from the All- 
Saints’ Home, Margaret-street. These Jadies are all expert and carefully 
Waihed tu the melancholy duties they have voluntarily undertaken. 
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ERY IN THE FRENCH CONQUERED 
MISERY PROVINCES. 

.. ¢arrible misery existing in the districts 
1 Tus tem ghe wars depicted in the subjoined 


11 to all the world, which, issuing first from 
ype 


Fi aa sndissement of Briery, near Metz, is now 
an’ 


2 Alating among the authorities of the neigh- 
ie “ng arrondissements, and which is to be for- 
bour'® to England, America, and Germany for 


-arded to sary si 
hs ‘plication as soon as the necessary signatures 
n : 


are appended :— 
To all neutral nations, and to those among belligerent 


nations who have not suffered hostile invasion in the 


y 870. 
we aplenty of those portions of France which are 


Hi ie mies, more especially of the 
occupied by the elie, Meuse, Meurthe, and Ardennes, 
on for aid. Not for aid to enable us to destroy 
cal ee aid to maintain human life, now and after the 
iife, Sof the peace which all the world desires. Most 
adven us sympathy for the sick and wounded has been 
fomnifested by those whom we now address; munificent 
Se anbAye poured healing balms upon the direct vic- 
ne of var’s dreadful engines ; brave hearts have inter- 
ee raf Ly the sweep of the Destroying Angel's 
Lees : while yet other miseries, a little farther from 
ee at at wider far in their threatened extent, have been 
deli The people of France depend for their sub- 
nee on the grains which they raise and the cat’ le 
which they breed, In the sections of country that have 
be n traversed by the German armies nothing remains of 
4 provisions that had been accumulated in the time of 
peace. Our houses, stables, and barns are burned or 
riddled with cannon-shots. The fields and meadows 
are trampled down by the tread of embattled hosts, 
Neither cereals nor grass have been harvested this 
autumn, All our beasts of burden, all our beeves, 
sheep, and swine have been taken (from us. Our 
labourers are either pressed into the French army as 
soldiers or into the German army as teamsters. There 
remains not even seed corn. We are destitute of strength 
to prepare the trampled ground for next season's har- 
vest ; destitute of material to sow ; destitute, in many 
places, of ground to sow upon, as miles upon miles of 
territory are made inviolable by the plough, by reason of 
the sacred and terrible seed of human corpses w ith which 
they have been sown. Starvation stares us in the face 
now; famine and pestilence are the legacies which war 
will surely leave to us for the coming winter and spring ; 
the cryof children begging of the father for bread, which 
he bas not, is already upon the air; while the tears of 
houseless widows and orphars, falling upon the open 
field where these unfortunates camp, prevent the blood- 
spots from drying. 

Evans our British brethren, know the comfort and se- 
curity of a land where * every man’s house is his castle ; 
you have for centuries not felt the ravages of invasion ; 
fancy the destruction of all your means of subsistence, 
and then refuse, if you can, to help—and help quickly — 
your neighbours who are perishing. 

You, our American brethren, must know the deso- 
lation in which we live; yet you have been quickly re- 
stored—your country is naturally rich. Ours is navurally 
poor ; our resources bear no comparison with yours ; the 
suffering here will be ineffably greater than it was with 
you, 
; You, our brethren of the entire human family—not 
even excepting those of victorious Germany, who surely, 
we believe, do not wish our annihilation—we implore you, 
come to the rescue ! 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON TRUE RELIGION,— 
The Bishop of Manchester, in addressing 2000 railway 
servants of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company, at 
Manchester, on Monday, adverting to the difficulties 
sometimes in the way of their attendance at public 
worship, said :—** Pray remember that religious services 
are not religion, There is a great mistake current among 
religious people that going to church is religion. Re- 
ligion ig a pervading, abiding sense of duty to God; and 
the pointsman, the porter, the stoker, the engine-driver 
who does his duty to his employers and to the public, 
and his duty to his family, may have rare and infrequent 
opportunities of attending church or chapel, but if he 
carries along with him into all his work a sense of duty 
to a higher than an earthly Power, that man’s sense of 
duty may make up for the infrequency of his attend- 
ance at public worship. Be honest, be pure, be 
temperate, be truthful, be gentle, be unselfish, and 
ready to bear each other's burdens; and, whether you 
attend church or not, you will have a right to believe 
you are trying to live, according to your opportunities, 
religious, Christian lives.” The Bishop, in concluding 
by asking for subscriptions on behalf of the wounded 
soldiers in the war, said our sympathies had been unusu- 
ally excited by this war, and he thought, at its com- 
mencement, they were chiefly with the Germans, It 
was the French Emperor who provoked the struggle, and 
it seemed to be for aggressive purposes and acquiring ter- 
ritory ; and the Germans rushed to the front, as he hoped 
we should for our own dear native land. But things had 
changed, and there was a certain degree of pity felt for 
that noble, generous, high-spirited French nation in this, 
their moment of adversity. We all of us seemed to feel, 
perhaps, that German statesmen and Generals were, in the 
pride of eonquest, pushing their demands rather too far. 
At all events, he thought the gladdest news the telegraph 
could bring would be that of an armistice. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


Faivay, Serr. 16. 


BANKRUPTS —W. H. BETTS, the Bath and Cheltenham 
Hotel, Lon +t, Paddington—W, JON Es, Thomas-street, 
Old BK surrier — A. LETT, New- et, Bishopsga 


Finsbury-circus, 


waterproof manutfacturer—I, A. PORTUG 
Pavistock-square — 


merchant—A, SIMMONS, Tavistock-mew 
(. AMAS Hastings, draper—J.L. WLLI 
}. BEBBINGTON, Manchester, e 
Wandsworth, coal merchant—s. BI 
W. and J, E. CHER sOROUGIE 
staplers—P. H. DIROM, | 
cloth mannutactarer 
HANCHED 


ipchandler—E. 
tractor—G. MACAKT Y 
be, milliner—J. C. VANLOHE 
J.C, ARETON adford, stuff finis ' 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — C. H. PENNYCOOK, 
Gl w, sanitary engineer—J. GIBSON, Penninghame, Wig- 
townshire, spirit. merchant—T. JONES, Washington Hotel, 
Kirkintilloch—J, M*LAUCHLAN, Blairgowrie, shoemaker. 


Manchester, merchant— 


Tvespay, Serr 20. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED, — H. HARRISON and R. 
COOKSON, Warrington, implement agents. 

BANKRUPTs. — W. HARBORD, Gracechurch 
therchant—R, BROOKE and E. SHEARD, Chidewell, 
tract y 1 RTH, Hury, farmer — E. COLLI 
builder — J- EDWAKDS, Liverpool, 
TON and E, EREKSON, Chisworth, 

A 


street, 


x- 
8, 


therchants—W. SUMMERS, Sidbury, baker—T. TOMLINSON, 
Nottingham, draper—W. WYATT, Chesterfield, butcher, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS,.—J. WALLA( 
Linlithgowsh mer—J, RAE, Glasgow 
J. and M. FLEMING, gow. 
. Buckie, Banftshire, spirit merchant 
LD, jun., Elgin, commission agent—A, HECTOR, 
ee of salmon-fishings —W. AUCHINACHIE, 


Iieston, 


NNOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, and 

NEURALGIA.—HODGE’S * SOLODONTA " is the only 
‘vrtain Cure for Toothache (without touching the tooth), 
Hewlache and Neuralgia relieved immediately, To be had of 
\\| Chemists, from 1s, 14d.; or inclosing 15 stamps to London 
Depot, 4, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


R! MMEL’S 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 
Vanda, a delicious perfume, extracted from 
a Javanese orchid, 2s. 6d. ; 
Floral Crackers, fs, 6d,; Costume Crackers, 4s, 6d, 
Rose- Water Crackers, 28. per dozen. 
06, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, 
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BA BW 


Lanettes, 
from 


£20 to £50. 


vale 


Berceaunette, in pretty rose-bud chintz, 30s, 
Book of Sixty Illustrations of Ladies’ Underclothing, Baby Linen, &e., Gratis and Post-free, 


MRS, ADDLEY B)URNE, 37, PICCADILLY (OPPOSITE ST. JAMES'S CHURCH). 
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LINEN 


dding 


Outfits, 


from 


£20 to £100. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, * LA SILE 


AND CO. 


NCIEUSE, 


PRINCIPLE, WITH 
PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE GUARD, 


which no other Machine possesses, not exeepting the ‘‘ Wheeler and Wilson.” 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


OZOKEHRIT 


THE NEW AND BE 


made of this Mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous bril- 
liancy of light, and burning to the end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 
They will be found a great boon and ernament to all ASSEMBLY AND BALL-ROOMS, the intense heat and 
injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use, 


them for all Climates, To be had in all sizes, 1s, 3d. per 


insist on using no others 


Cc. and J, FIELD, U 


who will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest Agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtat ned. 


(PATENTED) 


Instructions gratis. Agents wi 


AUTIFUL CANDLES 


pper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


210, REGENT-NT. 
LONDON, W. 
THE ONLY REALLY SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE ON THE ROTATING HOOK 


anted. 


OZOKERIT. 


Their great hardness adapts 
lb, Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and 
Wholesale (only) of the Patentees 


PRIZE MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


H B‘'O C K-B I N-K QO, 

e 3, City-gardens, London, N. 

BXkos PATENT IMPERIAL PAPER 
SLUE, 


aes for Laundry and Household Parposes, 
This Flue needs no recommendation; it will recommend 
itself. Every lady who has used it is charmed with its cleanli- 
hess, simplicity, and cheapnes 
Soldin P 


and is far cheaper 
BiINkos BAKING 
(Liebig's Principle), 
Warranted free from Alum. 
Penny Packets, and 6d, and Is, Canisters, 


I INKO'S PATENT IMPERIAL PHONIX 

POW DER,—Mnslinsorany other Fabrics, being dipped in 
a solution of this Powder, will not take fire. thereby preventing 
danger to life. Im Cauisters, 6d. and Is. each. 


BiINkos PATENT VICTORIA 
COMPOSITION, 
o Detergent. 


i Lace, Muslin, and Fine Li 
The superi y of this composition over any other prepara- 
rovement in appearance of fine articles of Lace 


y Packets, 
1an any other Blue. 


POWDER 


tion for the im 
and Fancy Linen, Clothing, &., will at once manifest itself 


PATENT 
BRILLIANT FLUID, 


Bix kos. IMPERIAL 


tor Cleaning Window, Looking, late, and other kinds of Glass, 
In Bottles, bd. and Is. each, 


All these Trade Mark, 


Articles are and none 
protected are genuine 


by this. without. 


The above Articles can be obtained from all respectable Oil- 
men, Grocers, Chemists. de., in Town and Country; and 
through the Wholesale Houses generally, 


A B R I E L’S 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE TEETH, 
Sold by Chemists, Perfumers, and by the 3 anufacturers, 
Messrs. Gabriel, Dentists (Established 1815) 


CHAPMAN'S 


PATENT 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Containing, in perfeet purity, without any chemical admixture, all the constituents of the 
Tt is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet 


finest Wheat. 
for Children 


DR. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Socict 


to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, 

Sold by Family Grocers, Druggiste, &c. 

SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
MAKERS OF THE GOLD MEDAL 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


and Invalids. 


and other forms of Sta 


» in 3d., 6d., and 1s, packets ; or 3s, tins, 


—“ It is incomparably superior 


Orlando Jones and Co,, 1s, pitiiven-sr., Lonpon, 


Rice Starch, THE STRONGEST AND PUREST MADE. 


£6000 WORTH, BEST VALUE EVER @FFERED. All at 2s. 11d. per yard. 
THREE FRAMES, 2s. 11d.; FOUR FRAMES, 3s. 44d.; FIVE FRAMES (rHe nest make), 38. 6d. 


At WM. WAINE’S, 131 to 


PURE CH 


MANUFACTURED 


COMPAGNIE 


139, NEWINGTON-BUTTS. 


OCOLATE, 


IN PARIS BY THE 


COLONIALE, 


OF THE BEST COCOA AND SUGAR ONLY, 


Forming the most Nutritive and Economical Breakfast. 


No mixture of Flour, Arrowroot, Starch, or other useless or pernicious matter. Recommended by the medical 
authorities to DELICATE PERSONS and those suffering from INDIGESTION. Not deprived of its most 
valuable ingredient, the Cocoa Butter, and in fact the only form of Cocoa which preserves to the consumer all 


those beneticent properties of which this precious aliment is susceptible. 


PREPARED 


CCOLMAN'S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR, 


FROM RICE. 


The Staple food of more than Three Hundred Million (300,000,000) of People 
Is unequalled for BLANc-MANGE, CustTarps, PuppinGs, CakEs, Soups, &e, 
Is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids, 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BLANC-MANGE, 


Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, and one quart of milk, sweetened to the 
taste, then adda pinch of salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin paste; then add the 
remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or cinnamon, 


WHOLESALE, 4, PALL-MALL. Sold by the principal Houses in the Kingdom, 


Boil gently for eight or ten minutes, well stirring in 


all the time ; and (after taking out the peel) pour it intoa mouldto cool, Served with preserved fruit, jelly, &c, 


‘*Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior 


to anything of the kind now before the public. 


“EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Medical Officer of Health, St. James’s, Westminster, &,.” 


(CCOLMAN’S BRIT 


is to be obtained of all Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists, in 1 lb., $1b., and } lb. packets. 


SAUCE. 
LEA AND PERRINS. 


The ‘* WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
pronounced by Connoisseurs ‘‘The only 
Good Sauce,’’ 
improves the Appetite and aids Digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for Lea and Perrins’s Sauce. 
Beware of Imitations, and see the names 
of Lea and Perrins on all bottles and 
labels. 

Agents: CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
LONDON 3 
and sold by all Dealers in Sauces 
throughout the World. 


and INDIGESTION, WIND, 


Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, 
Torpid Liver, Costiveness, and Debility, 


entirely Cured, withont Mercury, by 
) ra" 


R. NG'S 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PILLS. 
Sold by all Chemists, 
at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. bd. a Box. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 
Have it in your houses, 


4 
for it is the only safe antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache, 
Sold by all Chemists ; 


and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, us 
115, Holbora-bill, Loudua, 


[ISH CORN-FLOUR 


{REAT 
GROVER and BAKER'S 
DOUBLE-LOCK and ELASTIC. 
STLTC 
SEWING - MACHINES, 


long acknowledged as 
THE BEST 


u » Liverpool, 
Machine Guaranteed, 
Instruction gratis. 
Illustrated Prospectus and 
Samples ot Work 

sent post-free. 


JO MORE MEDICINE 


70,000 Cures by DU BARRY'S 


REDUCTION {N PRICE. 


DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


which eradicates Dyspe; 


Complaints, 


_ Cure No, 68,418: ‘‘ Rome.—The health of th 
is excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Pood ant | his Holi- 


ness cannot praise this excellent food too hi 
Du Barry and Co., Regeuteet,, toe 
and 163, William-street, 
In Tins, at Is. lid. ; ts 


DU BARRY'S REVALED 


77, Regent-st., Lond, 


ia, Indigestion, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
ion, Debility, Sleeplessness, Constipation, 
n, Low Spirits, Diarrhaa, Acidity, Diabetes, N 
iting, Wasting, Palpitation ; Nervous, Bilious, and Liver | — 


ly."" 
ion, W.; 


w York. 
+, 28. Od. ; 121b., 22s, 


80 
'A CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


all. 28.5 11b,, 38. 6d. ; 21b,,68.; 121b., 308. ; 24 1b., Soe, : 


nd 
DU BARRY'S PERFECTION OF PURE ( 
$1b., 28.; L1b., do., at all Grocers 


SHOCOLATE, 


Flatulency, 
ausea and 


Father 


64, Ludgate-hill, City; and 56, Harley-street, W. 


Fors! 


in Moroceo, 14 ¢8, to 30 ga. 

es, in Silk, &c., £15 to £50, 

oT), Ses, to 30 gs. 

‘tion, at wholesale prices, 
iden, Catalogues free. 


ERY SU, 
every flower that ne Bw 


SWEET SCENTS 
LIGN-ALOE. OPOPONAX. 
LOVE-AMONG-THE-ROSES. 
FRANGIPANNI, 


AND 2 THOUSAND OTHERS. ip 
2. 6d. each ; or three cy 
Vs ina case, 7s. yz 
Song Street 


AIR DYE.—BATCHELOR'S 

INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original 
Packets, the best in the world, black or brown. The only one 
that remedies the evil effects of bad dyes. 4s. 6d., 7s., and’ 14a. 
of all Pertumers and Chemists, Wholesale, R. HOVENDEN 
and SONS, 5, Gt. Marlborough-st.; and 93 and 95, City-rd., E.c 


OLLOWAY'’S PILLS excel all other 


medicines in exercising those detergent an 
properties whereby pimples, blotches, local ey abi 
gre poms poresy coearnt tions are cleared away without leaving 
isfigurements behind. The aperient ani ve 
these pills expel all obnoxious taints. oS Pee ei cn 


RoOWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL. 


The original and only genuine. Of unpreced E 
cess, during the last 70 years, in promoting Srppes dei 
festoring = beautifying ahh Human Hair, Price 3s, 6d., 78.. 

. 6d. (equal to four small), id 21s. Bold by 
Ohemists and l’ertumers. ore oer PAE DONS. ROWd by 


°e° Ask for * Rowlands "’ Macassar Oil. 


re FoR TWENTY YEARS I have 
recommended 

se cery azeilier 1 fea! K'S WAFERS 

; eat for Coughs, Colds, and all D 
the Chest. and Lungs. I take them im yoelf. durin roan ot ef: 

The above is from Mr. W. Ireland, Chemist, Egremont,” 

y Cumberland. 2 

Dr. Locock’s Wafers are sold byall Druggists, at 1s. 14d. per box. 


Geet o RHEUMATISM 
is ¢ uickly Relieved, 
: ae 0 a she a tew days, 
by that celebrated Medici: 
BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet 
or confinement during their use, 
and are certain to 
Prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part, 


‘r 
J SDIGESTION.—“ Berkeley, Sept. 3, 1869 
Gentlemen,—I feel it a duty I ; 
gratitude for the great benefit I Kove derived eee taker oa 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS. 

“For a length of time I snflered excruc i 
indigestion and wind in the stomach: having fr i nee 
+ rt ems J A pearl deriving any benefit at all; but aftar 

n wo bottles o , ‘¢ y 1 
to my usual state of healt pvelnaile Pilla, T'was auite restored 

* Please give this publicity, f 
may thus beafflicted’ .)’ 1F the benefit of those who 
“I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 


“To the Proprietors of Norton's Camomile pia” Ausrane. 


8) DYSPEPTICsS§ 
By reason of the great benefit derived fro th 4 
TWINDEKROWS DANDELION, CA MILE, aN 

‘ Vain RHUBARB PILLS ieeeeemanmies 
he most diffident have testified to th ‘4 i 
cal men of the highest standing recommend thes ose ne 
of Indigestion aw ver Complaints, Sold by_all Chemists “ir 
boxes, at Is, 14d., 4s. id., 118., and 21s, Prepared only by 
1winberrow and Son, Chemists to the Queen a 

80, Wigmore-street, London, W , 


CoOUGH.—PRICE’S BENZODYNE 
‘The Great Cure tor Chronic Cor x : 
and all Wasting Diseases 8 C0088, 
Cholera, Blood-ppitting, &ec. 
Sold by Ch s, Is. ibd, 28. Sd. per Bottle. 
London ; ower Seymour-street, W 


])IGESTION PROMOTED by PEPSINE 
Prepared by MORSON, : 
and recommended by the Med Profession 
Sold in Bottles and Boxes, 
from 2s, 6d., 
by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manufacturers 
; Thomas Morson'and Son, *. 
124, Southampton-row, Rusgell-square, London. 


y kh) Pp , oa 
DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 
in your rest by a rhild suffering with the pain of ¢ 
ting teeth? | Go at onc a Chemist and get a Bottle ft ure 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP. It Will rellers thy DL 
sufferer immediately; it is perfectly harmless; it pro: aces 
natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain i. a the 
little cherub awakes “as bright as a button.” It is very ples the 
to take ; it soothes the child, it softens the ‘ams, ‘llaye ipo 
relieves rind, regulates, fhe bowels, and is the beet Kitonte 
remedy for dysentery and diarrhc ther om 
ing orothar pe cs. na, whether arising from tectiye 


Sold by all Medivine-Venders, at 1s 1}4. per Bottle 
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X COLOURED PLATES. ROBINSON 
Will be radeon the sot inst., price One Shilling, The : 


I LLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 


FOR 187), 
containing 
BIX COLOURE Tat 
emblematic 0: a 
ENGLAND, BUULLA ND, AND IRELAND, : 
Printed by Leighton Brothers’ ¢ hromatic ! roe T 
from Paintings by ¥. Bromley A. Hunt, J. Proctor, and T. 
Bulman, 
TWELVE LARGH PORTRAITS 


° 6 
< 18 VAP »N IET. 
KING OF PRUSSIA. NAPOLEOS ee 
and the Leading Generals in the Franco-German War a ek 
Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkable Phenomena, : 
Explanatory Notes ; ING DOGS 
TWELVE ILLUsi na rtond OF ot ORTING 38, 
by 8. Carter, as Headings to the Cal at arn 
The Royal Family of Great Britain: ine Qucen’ he usshold; 
i Malest er al Listy ‘Tern Fixed ond Maxable 
rout : , 7 ing the 
Festivals; Anniversaries , Acts of Pa liame nO ee ot pine 
ninedan Calendars, 


103 to 108, OXFORD-STREET. 
Patterns free. 


FOR AUTUMN DRESSES. 
ERRY-CORD SILK POPLIN. 
A perfectly New Series of Rich Shades in Violet, 
Blue, Grey, Brown, Grenat, Drab, &c. 
This very clegant Fabric, in all the above Colours, 
30s. to 450. the Drees. 


"IN EVERY VARIETY OF FABRIC. ae ; 
QBEAE and USEFUL DRESSES. 
Now ready, a complete Collection of 


New Fabrics, 10s. 6d. to 25s. the Drese, 


FOR AUTUMN AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. | 
ATERPROOF ‘FRINGED’ 'TWEEDS, 
Cloths. Cashmeres, and S5erges, 
adapted tor Shawl and Costume complete. 
From 2is. to 35s, the Dress. Patterns free. 


_ NOW READY, SPECIAL NOVELTIES FOR | 
ADIES’ RICH AUTUMN DRESSES. 
Velvet Piie, Silk Poplin, in thirty shades, 
Drap de Dames, Terry Silk Poplins, 
Popeline de Suez (Silk), Drap d'Italte, &c. 
A grand Collection of Patterns, 254. to 3568. 


Session of 18704 
nent Persons; U) ’ 
Tables of Stamps, ‘Taxes, and Gover 
High Water: Tost-Office Regulations ; 
amount of usetal and valaa 
ve mast & ty-three years tat 
him \N ACK the mnet acceptable and ei" 
I i Dis, 
seesaw iiged! ote by tar the cheapest Almanack ever 
mereka dame th RTH Se 
ALMANACK year after year stimulates 4 
preter exertions to wecure for this Almanack & reception es 
favourable as that which has hitherto placed its inca a 
s cond only to that of the * Illustrated London N oe wl 
ihe HALRARATED LOND AU eames proper 
ne ol n Col 
Bix ioral ies, and forms a charming and pleasing 


to the drawing-room table. es 
Oe MULING TLL, ISTRATED LONDON ALMANACK 
is published at the Office of the ILtusrraTKD Lonpow Nuws, 
w ready, price 106. 
mow OL: Vis of Es 
fb ILLUSTRATED 
Published by ‘iaomss Fox, : 
3, Catherine-street, ‘Strand, London, W.0. 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. — 
ELVET-VELVETEENS. Very Rich. 
Specially adapted for Ladies’ Costumes, Jackets, adc, 
Patterns Treo. From 2s. 9d. to 6s. 6d. per yard, 


FOR DRESSING-GOWNS, SHIRTS, &c. 
PAxcr FLANNELS (All Wool). 
An Enormous Variety, in Stripes, Checks, and Figures, 
in every shade of colour, from 1s, 6d, to 28. sd. per yard. 


NEW MUSLINS, NO WASHING REQUIRED. aS 
LACK GROUND, CHINTZ FLOWERS, 
The remaining Stock, several hundred pieces. 
A) 8s. 9d, the Extra Full Dress, 


(CONTINENTAL CRISIS. 


SILK PANTO of LYONS, 


TIMES. 


10s, Strand, and sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
(New Series.) 


Now ready, price 2e., 


i tt r 

COVERS FOR BINTENG Val XY 1, or = PETER ROBINSON 

r HE ILL UTR ATE D ti MES has just conc!nded some very successful transactions (for cash) 

T (New Series). with the moet ‘mvortant Lyons Manufacturers for their exist- 
Offi ing Stocks of Now A i ES, i 
CO eherine-street: PLAIN and FANOY SILKS, 

2, Catherine Btrand, as the most extraordinary sacrifices ever witnessed. 
London, ———__—__—— 


* ar > 
N THESE STOCKS 
will be found 
783 pieces of Lyons Poult de Soles, 
comprising &} New Tints of Colour, 
rice £2 7s. 6d. the Robe, 
Algo 1400 pleces of Lyons Poult de doles, in the richer qualities, 
pri -es—L2 17s. Gd., £3 135 6a., £4 7a. Gd, and £4 17s, Gd the Robe, 
Each quality assorted with 83 New Tints of Colour. 


cone ‘The Index to Vol. XVI. of ; 
MnnuWwe ILLUSTRATED TIMES, 
(Hew Series) 
Price One Penny, . 
J through ail Booksellers and News- 
haem ey opeionl 4 Sore Ned wpeet free by the Publisher 


Pine vn receipt of two stamps. 
(Pacuas For) thevtne aareet, Strand, London, W.C 


SUBSORIBBRS 


To TAR 
LLUSTRATED Ry Peps 
Back Numbers to Comp may ord 
throne than’ Bookealler or Newsagent; but, if preferred, will 
be forwarded Sip dmny Ey hed Publisher (if 
receipt 0: m0) : '° 
a Print, om xeeny 4, Catherine-street, Brand, London. 


pete “ROBINSON, 


108 to 108, Oxford-atreet, London, : 
ALS, 370 PIECES OF 


YONS GROS DE _ SUEZ, 
both sides alike, and the best quality made, specially re- 


tommended for ita riclinese of appearance and great durability, 
price £3 14s. 6d, the Robe. 


IN THE 
ANCY PORTIONS OF THE STOCK 


Now ready, : . 4 will be fonnd a aplendid collection of all the new designs 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY | in Black-Groaud Silks, with Floral Brocades, 


ALMANACK for 1871 
co) ning Twelve Incidents in the Lives of British Authors 
carling Engravings from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS; Tables of Stamps, ‘Taxes, and Licenses; Eclipses 
Remarkable Events, Postage Regulations, and a great varie yor 

ful and Interesting Information, The Trade su plied 
Vicnens, Angel-court (172), Strand; and H. Williams, W 


ALSO, AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF = 
EW STRIPE SILKS, 
LN comprising Black and Coloured Grounds, speeially adeptea 
Young Ladies’ Costume. 
Prices vary from 448. to 63s, the Robe. 
all are of the best make, and strongly recommended for wear. 


Lh 2a Pope 
QUR SEA LSKIN JACKETS. 
Ladies are specially invited to make early Purchases of 
ealskin Jackets. whereby a great enving may be effected. 
24 in. Desp at Back, 6gs. to 9g8. 


and 8. L. Fildes. 


CONTENTS. 
Hi tickmond. (With an Iliastration.> Min. a 8gs to lle. 
- Adventures oe Mirake a Dear Friend. =i pe . Hs 54 ¥ «a. 


VL—A Tale of a Goons, 
”  VIIT—A Free Life on the Road, 


a 


‘The Western Pyrenses. 
Some Recollections of e Reader.—l. 


Po Lid 
Polish Ermine Jackets, with Miniver and Ermine Tatls or 
quite plain, 35s. 6d. to pigs 
Peery Nascription of Fur Carriage and Travelling Rugs, Foot- 


Muffs, &e. 


Th er th Ore teand Isis Canoes.—I 

The of the Nautilus an: .—I, = 

Thoughts on Quarrelling. ANTLES, JACKETS, &c. 
The Sun's Corona, Great doubt prevailed asto the supply of Fashfonable 


Lord Kilgobbin. (With an [lustration.) 
Chapter I.—Kilgobbin Castle. 
” I1.—The Prince Kostalergt. 


1L1.—* The Chums.” 
5, Waterloo-place. 


” surra, Eipmr, and Co. _ 
EXT of KIN.—Just published, a Classified 


and Daacriptive INDEX (of 20,000 Names guaranteed) to 
Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs, Legataes, &c., 
from 1700 to 1869, post-free 32 stamps — Mr. CULMER, 17, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-iane, London, W.0. 


OLOURED SCRAPS for CHILDRE 
One hundred, all different, all coloured, Post-free, 25 
stamps.—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-atreet, London, 


OLOURED SCRAPS __ for FOLDING 


SCREENS and SCRAP-BOOKS. Immense Stock, 1500 
different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbreviated lists post- 
free to purchasers.—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-st., London. 


IANOFORTES.— MOORE and MOORE 

Let their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; after 

which the instrament becomes the Property of the Hirer. Easy 

‘Torme, from 2} g8. per qaarter. These Instruments are warranted 

— of the bess manufacture. 104 and 106, Bishopagate-atreet 
thin, 2.0. 


ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE'S 
Easy Terme, from # ge. per quarter. Carringe free 
Iliustrated Price-List post-free. 
Ware-Rooms, 104 and 105, Bishopagate-street Within, E.C. 


- 1 

{YNGRAVERS WANTED, for AMERICA, 

‘4 who are familiar with Label, Show-Bill, and Colour 
Work; seme for Lettering and Ornamental and others for 
Picture Work, Situation Permanent. Wages Highest and 
Progressive, according to Ability and [nterest shown. Apply 
by Letter (accompanied with Samples of Work) to Messrs. 
URU MP and CO., 73 to 79, Fulton-street, New York, U.S.A. 


Novelties for this department; but, from early and prompt 
measures adopted, a more than usual variety’ and a more 
splendidly assorted Stock of Velvet, Sealskin Fer, and Rich 
Cloth Mantles and Jacketa, as well asan infinite collection of 
all the Faney descriptions of Opera Mantles, Wrapping and 
lravelling Mantles, ne Jackets for morning and evening 
wear, and all the beautiful Novelties in Embroidered Jackets 
is now ready for inspection An early visit will secure the first 
choice among these beautiful goods. 
An Illustrated Manual of Fashion 


ROBINSON, 


in eourse of preparation. 


P= TER 


103 ° 


108, OXFORD-STREET, 


London,—Patterns-free. 


AMILY MOURNING, 


made up and trimmed in the most correet taste, may be 
obtained at the most reasonable prices 
at PETER ROBINSON'S. 

Goods are sent, free of charge, for selection, to all parts of 
England (with Dressmaker, if desired), upon receipt of letter, 
order, or telegram; and’Patterns are sent, with Book of Illus- 
trations, to alt parts of the world. 

The Court and General Mourning Warehouse, 
256 to 242, Regent-street, London. 
The largest & most economical Mourning Warehouse in Enrope. 
PETER ROBINSOD 


7 x IQR 
CHEAP FRENCH DRESSES. 
SERGES and MERINOKS, 

PARIS BESILEGED. 
All French Manufacturers have been compelied to sell ont. 
In gonssa uence of the Great War we have been direct to 
France, and have been able to purchase goods at one half the 
price, and in choosing from extensive atocks for sale we studied 
the unsettled state of affairs by bnying materials auttable for 
avery one wanting durable and atylish dresses. at the following 
marvellous prices me 
37% yds. of 24-inch Print Warp Repps. 
2875 yds. of 24-inch Plain Repps. 
3760 yde. of 27-inch Plain Shot Camlets. 
All one price, 63d. per yard. 
French price, 1 franc 25 cents, equal to Is.” 


ECTURES on MINERALOGY, applied 
te Geo and the Arts, are grea by Professor 
TENNANT, F.G.3., a6 KING'S COLLEGE. London, on Wed- 
nesday and Friday Mornings, from Nine to Ten o'Clock, and on 
Thursday Evenings, from EKight to Nine, from Oct. 7 to Christ- 
iia, to Which the Public are admitted on paying the Coilege 
Fees—namely, Two Guineas to the Morning Course, and One 
tintnea te the Evening. The Students are ee by the 
hh te the Public Museums, end on excursions into the 
country 
Mr. Tennant also gives private instruction in Mineralogy and 
Geology at his residence, 149, Strand, London, W.C. 


ALF A MI LLION “has been Paid 
RAILWAY PASSENGENS" ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Compensation 
for Accidents of all Kinds, 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. 
insures 
£1000 at Death 
and an Allowance at the Rate of 
£6 per Week for injury. 
Offices—64, Cornhill; and 10, Regent-street, 
Witiiam J. Vian, 
Secretary. 


yds, of 24-inch Broché Wool Repps. v4 
Bie 
French price, If. %6c. (equal to 1s. 8d.) 
ass French colours and shades, and 


2500 yds. of 24-inch Wool Roubaix Serge Cloth. 7 
1975 yds, of 24-inch Check Roubalx Serge Cloth. (oF 
1865 yds. of 24-inch Silk Warp Fabrique, F g 
All once price, 8d. per yard, 4 
* 
14) Pieces of French Merinoes, 
Is, 11 ha. and 98. 64d. per yard. 
prous customers at the extraordinary 
ces marked. 


Patterns sent to eny part of Great Britain free, 
RY GLAVE, 

Wholesale and Retail Draper, 

534 to 497, New Oxford-atreet. 


RE: RUSSIAN FUR SEAL JACKETS, 
The best time to purchase. 
Several hundreds at 6g, each; 
winter price, 10 
COOK'S FUR . 
71, Oxford-atreet. Established 1827, 
A Sample sent on receipt of London reference. 


EAL RUSSIAN FUR SEAL JACKETS, 


manufactured from the finest 


ALASKA SKINS (very choice), 
lined rich satin and beantifully quilted 
COOK'S FUB MANUFACT( 5 7, Oxfo l-street, 
N.B. Several hundreds at ; winter price, 10 ga. 
A Sample sent on recely London reference, 


UR SEAL JACKETS CLEANED and 
LUSTRED, by a New Process, 
giving the appearance of new goods 
and restoriog them to their former brilliancy of colour, 
COOK'S FUR MANUFACTORY, 
71, Oxford-street (Established 1823). 
Ladies requiring alterations made in their Furs 
will find it much to their advantage in 
having them done during the summer. 
A Sample sent on receipt of London reference, 


see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profits 


AIR- CURLING FLUID, 248, Hi 
Holborn, Londor.—A LEX. RUSS'S CURLING FLUID 

Curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair directly it is applied. Sold 
ut 36. 6d., Se, @d.; sent free for 64 stamps. Of all Chemists, 


UDSONS’ DYES. Sixpence per Bottle. 

LAVENDER and SLATE are now added the elready 

popular fifteen Colours for Dyeing Ribbons and small articles 
of clothing. Of Chemists everywhere. 


BAKER and CRISP are now Selling the Larges 


Heather ‘T'weeds, Silk Winceys, 
sorely: in British and Foreign Fabrics for Autumn and Winter. 


OTICE! 
BAKER and CRISP’S AUTUMN FABRICS 
are now ready. 
Patterns sent free to any pat. 
198, Regent-street, London. 


[HE ‘CHEAPEST TIME TO BUY FURS. 


Price-List or Samples 


sent free. 
£2500 of the most Fashionable Furs, 40 per cent 
under regular prices. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


AR PANIC. 
BLACK VELVETS, 1500 DRESSES. 
Lyons Silk Velveta, 
£2 i4s. tod gs Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


SLES ! SILKS! SILKS! 
The Cheapest House for Silka. 
BAKSR and CRISP'S. 
The largest variety of Cheap, 
Intermediate, and Beat 
bilks, 
BAKER and URISP’S. 
The Newest Bilis of ft gvery desoription, 


2 
8. 
Full Dress. 
Patterns free.—l9s, Regent-street. 


VY BLVETESN S! VELVETEENS! 


VELVETEENS! 
Black and Coloured Silk Velveteens. 
The Patent Moleskin Finish, 
equal to the richest Lyons Velvets. 
A magnificent variety from 17s. 6d. Full Dress. 
BAKKER and CRISP, Regent-street.—Patterns free. 


Vy AR PANIC. 
BLACK SILKS EXTRAORDINARY. 
Patterns free. 


Cheapest, and 
Richest Lot of Black Silks that have been 
offered since the year 1848: 


vis., Gros Grain, Glacés, Draps de France, and Cashmeres, &c., 


that were ds., 5s., and 10s. per yard, are now selling at 47s. 6d., 


Tas. 6d tnd S4e the Full Dress. 
198, Regent-street. ae 
wEALSKIN JACKETS — Extraordinary. 


200 Sealskin Jackets, the very best in the Trade, 
334 per cent under Winter prices— 


viz., 
of gs. 6}. g8., 8h g8., 10 g8., and Aga. 
A Jacket of any size sent free for remittance. 
If not approved the money returned by 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Kegent-street. 


rw rene ff 
ACKETS. — JACKETS a la MODE. 
A variety sent for approval. 
The most elegant Assortinent in London, at very economical 
ices—viz., from | guinea to 3 gs. 


price 
New Department.—BAKER and CRISP'S, 198%, Regent-street. 


PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


PAkERana CRISP’S Wool & Silkk SERGES, 
7s. 11d. to 29s. 6d. Full Dress. 

Wool and Silk Repps _.. 10s. 6d. to 2%. 6d. fe 

Lo cand Setin Cloths 10s, od. to se, Od. Pe 

and Coutill Cords 128, 6d. to 298, 6d. as 


Marine and Genoa Sergea 1s. 6d. to 278, 6d. oo 
Diagonal and Honeycomb 

‘ancy Cloths .. «. Us. 6d. to 298. 6d. ” 

198, Regent-street. 


ILLUSTRATIONS POST FRER. 
PATTERNS OF MATERIALS FREE. 
EW WATERFROOF CLOAKS and 
COSTU MES—LADIES' and CHILDREN'S. 

‘Lhe Grasmere Waterproof Cloak .. ++ 108. 9d. to Ha, od. 
The Osborne Waterproof Cloak .. +e 78, Od. Go Be, Od, 
The Alsace Waterproof Ciowk +e «. Hs, 9d. to 26. Od. 
The Cheltenham Waterproof Costame .. 258. td. to 42a. Od. 
The Windermere Waterpro. f Costume.. 308. Od. to 398, 6d. 
The Wetssenburg Waterproof Costume.. 3is. 6d. to 38s. 6d. 
The New Velve:een Cost.mes.. ». 350. to 4 ge. 
The New Silk Repp Costumes 24 gs. to 34 ge, 
The New Dressine-Gowne .. oe +. 128, 6d. to ts, 

BAKER and UL SP’S, 198, Regent-stre.¢, London, 


AKER and CRISP’S 
CHEAP FANCY DRESS FABRICS. 
100,000 yar‘a, various Job Lota, from 3d. yard, 
198, Recent-street.—Patterns froe, 


AKER and CRISPS 
CALEDONIAN SPECIALTIES,—Patterns post-free. 
Clyde Kirtles, Tartan Repps, Acorn Tweeds, Willow Cords, 
Tullochgorum Plaids, and every 


‘atterns free.—From 1: 


6d, to 3s. the Full Dress. 


NOTICE. —MOURNING! MOURNING]! 


Every Fabric for Dross 
and Complimentary Mournin 
at the Lowest Prices in the Kingdom. 
The very best Goods. 


Patterns free.—From 8s, 9d. Full Dress.—BAKER and ORISP. 


ACKET and MANTLE CLOTH. 


Every Material by Yard. 
Patterns free to the Trede and others. 
BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-atreet. | 


ADIES.—The AMERICAN NOVELTY. 
Finest Shetland Wool Clouds, 4 yards long, 4 yards 
wide, 9x. 1id and 3s. lid. Each sent for two extra 
stamps.— BAK BR and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 

OSTUMES! COSTUMES! 

The Prettiest Costumes in London. The beat 
Variety. The most Ladylike. The most Eco- 


nomical Prices.—i98, Regent-street.,—-BAKER 
and CRISP’S. 


ABY LINEN. 

NDERCLOTHING. Manufacturers 

RESSING GOWNS. 
BREAKFAST DRESSES. 


Catalogues free. 
Mrs. T. G@. YOUNG, 128, Oxford-street (near Regont-cireus). 


BURGESS, ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
DRESS WARERHOUSH, 


137, Oxford-street, W. 


at 
Reduced Prices. 


REAT SALE of SUMMER STOCK 
during thie month. £9000 worth of Mus- 
lina, Percales, Satines, Piques, Cambrics, 


Brilliantes, Jaconets, Ureandios, at 
extraordinary prices. Patterns free, 


DD DRESS LENGTHS. 
An accumulation of odd Dresses, comprising our 
various specialties for this Season, at Reduced 
Prices, from 3s. lid. to 10s, 6d. Full Dress. Pat- 
terns free, 


DDS and ENDS 
in Bundles containing 30 yards of our 
VARIOUS SPECIALTIES, in Lengths 
from 2 to 6 yards, for 10s. 6d., 158. 6d., and 
218. each Bundle. 


JeSENCH MUSLIN WAREHOUSE, 137, 
Oxford-street. 
BURGESS. 


UTUMN DRESSES, 

Z, SIMPSON and COMPANY are now offering a special 

an of New Goods for the Season, considerably under regular 

Wholesale, Retail, and export Silkmercers and General 
Drapers, 65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 63), Farringdon-street, 


EW PATENT EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


for Ladies’ Underclothing, equal to fine hand-sewn em- 
broidery, at one fourth the cost. Patterns and prices 
free per post. See ‘ Englishwoman's Magazine,” 
June 14, 1869.—S. B. GARRARD, 37, Westbourne-grove, 
Bayswater, W. 


for use before and after Accouchement; also 
Elastic Stockings and Knee Caps 
for varicose veins and weakness. Instructions for Measure- 
ment and Prices on application to 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London. 


Sold by all 
Stationers 
throughout 
the World, 


ADIES’ ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDS 


gp OSEPH GILLOT’S STEEL PENS, 


SEPT. 241, 1870 


[se NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR aip 
TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN WAR 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEE} ster 
President—H.R.H the Prince of Wales, K.G., &c 
Chairman of Centrat Committee Licut.-Colonel Le vyd-Lindsay 


V.C., M. 

The Central Committee earnestly reque: real © 
mittees will advise the Secretary et Male etree oe cel Son ; 
collected, the number of bales in which it is packed, and await 
his instructions as to ite disposal. ene ee 

ores most wan at present are Calico Shirts, F 
Coats, Trousers, Cholera Bats, Woollen Ea an i ‘ lannel 

The Committee cannot receive Contributions vent OL h 
wounded of one belligerent army, or for individuals of ‘eit i 
army, but will expend everything os impartially 48 possible — 


.B n 
2, St, Martin's-place, Sept. 20, 1870, Eranne, Georetary, 


OORE and HUNTON, Oabindteakens 


and Upholsterers, Paul-street and W | . 
Finsbury-square, London, beg to pet lati 
completion of thelr new warehouses, containing 
upw r ¥ 
power o orty Thousand Square Feet of 


OORE and HUNTON have in stock a 
Eat variety of DINING-ROOM SUITES ir 
ahogany and Oak, from £15 to £80 each Suite, ; 


M00kE and HUNTON have on Show 
udwards of Forty DRAWING-ROOM SL ITKs 

varying in price from £16 to £100 each suite. 

OORE and HUNTON invite inspection 

of phate Stock. of SED ROOM FURNITURR, in 
various woods and styles, ‘ici D 0) 

£5 108. to £1350 per suite’ Bean wertaas tiny 


OORE and HUNTON have a Large 


Selection of LIBRARY, HALL, OFBPICK, and 
other FURNITURK at moderate prices. : 


OORE and HUNTON, CABINET- 
« MAKERS and UPHOLSIERERS, Paul-stiect 
an rahip-street, Finsbury-aquare, London, 
lished upwards of Forty Years. 


yA TING "NIV ’ ; 
k {-EATING KNIVES and FOKKS, 

DEANE and CO, have in Stock a large and eleenit ea iets 
of theee articles Quality and Plating warranted the bet 
Prices, per dozen Knives, from 42s. to126s.; and with Forks, in 


case complete, £4 10s, 0 £11 188. Eugravings free by } 
Established a.m, 1700. 
Vy ILLLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appointment t. 


Deane and Co., 46, King William-street, London Isridge, 
H.-R... to the Prince of Wales, sendsa CATALOGUE erutisari 
post-paid. It contains upwards of 850 illustrations of his un 
rivalled STOCK of Electro Plate and Britannia Metal (ioods 

Batheand Toilet Ware, 

Tron and Brass Bedasteals. 
i | Bedding and Bed Hangin 
Kitchen Ranges, Bed-room & Cabinet Furniture 
Lampe, Gaaellers, Dining-room Furnitare, 
Tea T Urne and Kettles, | Chimey Pier Glasses 
Jutlery, | Turnery Goods, 

d Candelabra, | Kitchen Utensils, &. 

nd plans of the 20 large Show-Roomes, at 
1, 1a, 3, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 4, 


Dish Covers, Hot Water Dishes, 
Stoves and Fenders, 
Marble Chimneypisesa, 


Liste of Priee 
38, Oxford street, 
and 6, Perry's-plase; and 1, Newman-yard. The cost of doliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
raliway is trifling. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at « 
small fixed rate 


WILMER and SON’S DINING-TABLES, 
Sideboards, Dinner-Waggons, &c. 
The Jargest assortment of Dining-room Furniture 
inthe United Kingdom 
to be seen, ready for delivery, 
@t8) and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-atreet, W. 
Plans taken and Estimates given free of charge, 


RAWING-ROOM FENDERS, 2) gs. 

Bright Steel and Ormoulu Mountings, elegant design ; 

the most varied assortment ot Bronzed Fenders. Catalogues 

post-free,—RICHA RD and JCHN BLACK, 366, Strand, London 

{HRISTIE’S PERISCOPIC Spectacles, 

J ae recommended by Wollaston, giving more Sight, a wider 

fleld, and less atrain upon the eyes.—George Christie, Mann- 

facturer of the Latest Improvement in Speetacies, &e., 26, 
Henwag-%, Oxtord-steost, W. Lliustrated Lists pomt-freo, 


A SAM PACKET TEAS.— The Purest, 

Strongest, and Finest-Flavoured Teas imported. For 
Wholesaie Price-List and Terms of Agency apply to the ASAM 
TEA COMPANY, 145, Upper Thames-street, E.C., London. 
Established 1844. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL-CASE WATCHES 


are superseding all others. Prize Medals—London, 1962; 
Paris, 1887, Gold, from £14 1s. ; Silver, £6 63. 
68, Cornhill ; 230, Regent-street; and 76, Strand. 


£100 TO WHOEVER MAY PROVE THAT 


MAYAR’S SEMOLINA, which 


has obtained Exenky toa Prize Medals in the Great Exhi- 
bitlone, is nos superior and far more nutritious than Tapioca, 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, Pearlina, &c. Highly recommended by 
the Medical Profession for infants and invalids; also un- 
usitied for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges, &c.— Sold by 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, & tt Sixpence per pound, 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 

The “ Civil Servies Gaxette’’ remarks:—' By a thorough 

knowledge of the natural Jaws whieh govern the operations of 

digestion and nutrition, and by @ eareful applieation of the fine 

roperties of well-selecte’ eocoa, Mr. Ep »* has provided onr 

preakfast tables with a delisately-flavou: Peverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills.” 


KP? ss 66 6 0 a. 
(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. oo 
oc 0 4 


KP? 8's aa: 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA. 
The very agreeable character of this 
rendered it a general fav ite. Made simply with boiling 
waterormilk. Sold only in tin-lined pace 
JAMES E s aud CO., Homosopathie 
J. E. and Co. are also the preparers of Ep Glyoeriue Jajubes 
for Coughs, Throat Soreness, Dryness, Tiekling, Irritatéon. 


iw 
INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, 
DUBLIN BXHIBITION, 1865. 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. 
Is is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, 
Sold in bottles, $s. &d each, at the retail houses in London ; 
by the Agents in the principal towns of England ; 
or wholesale, at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and branded cork, 
“ Kinaban'’s LL Whisky.”’ 


o U P! 8 O U P! 
In Ten Minutes. From 83d. to 11d. a Pint (concentrated, 
ure, nutritious). Pea, Julienne, Carrot, Chestnut, Green Pea, 
arricot. 
WHITEHEAD'S SOLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, 
sold in One-Dozen Boxes, at 8s. 6d. and 11s. # Dozen, by all 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, and Chemists; and Wholesale 
of Copland. and Co., Travers, and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse 
and Blackwell, and E. Lazenby end Son. 


(GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


Exclusively used in the Royal Laundry; 
and her Majesty's Laundress says that 
“It is the finest Starch she ever used.” 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. 
Beware of spurious imitations, 


rom mn 
J GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTIL 
@ PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 
the teeth « pearl-like whiteness, protects the euamel from decay, 
and imparts 4 pleasing fragrance’to the breath. a 
JOHN GOSNELLand CO.’8 EXTRA HIGHLY 8CBNTED 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER, recommended for tts 
purity. To be had of all Perfamere and Chemists; and at 
Angel-passage, 98, Upper Thames-street, London, B.C. 


London: Printedand Published at the Office, 2 Catherine-st reet. 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, the County cf 
Middlesex, by Tomas Fox, 2 ne-street, Strand, 
aforesaid,—Satuspay, ServembeEn 2A, 


